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A FISHING CATECHISM 



INTRODUCTION 

Fishing, now the most popular of sports, has 
only taken its high position in the affection of 
the multitude within the recollection of men who 
are not yet past middle age. 

Forty years or so ago but very few persons 
were to be met with on any river ; but now they 
may be counted by scores, where formerly there 
would only have been perhaps a single rod. In 
the large towns are innumerable fishing-clubs, 
some of which count their members even by 
thousands, who, though very likely compelled to 
confine their attention to coarse fish by force of 
circumstances, are yet thoroughly imbued with 
the instinct of a true disciple of Isaac Walton. 

One of the causes of the growth of these clubs is, 

no doubt, the facility with which waters can now 

be reached ; but there is also a yearning on the 

part of the town dweller to get into the country, 

2 1 



2 A PISHING CATECHISM 

and from the very essence of his pursuit it is 
absolutely necessary that the fisherman should be 
a close observer of nature, if he is to attain any 
conside^ble measure of success. 

Fishing has been eagerly followed from the 
very earliest period in the history of the world, 
as far as we have knowledge. Amongst recent 
discoveries a tomb in Egypt has disclosed the 
figure of a man, walking in a procession, and 
carrying a very modern-looking rod and line, 
with a barbed hook at the end. It may be 
remembered, too, that among the amusements 
provided by Cleopatra for Antony was that of 
fishing from a boat ; and how she even provided 
divers to hook live fish on to Antony's line, 
when his attention was diverted, and the fish 
were slack in biting, thereby proving herself far 
in advance even of our own age, and setting an 
example that no doubt many at the present time 
would copy if they only knew how to do so. 

So absorbing is the pursuit, so entranced are 
its votaries, that from the wealthy salmon-fisher, 
who may possibly pay hundreds of pounds in 
rent and wages, down to the ragged lad fishing 
for minnows and stickle-backs with a crooked 
pin and bit of string, one and all experience the 
same intense longing to be at work again when 
once the season has come round. It by no 
means follows that great expense provides the 
most pleasure, and some of the keenest sportsmen 
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may be found amongst the humblest of those 
who fish for fishing^s sake. 

Let no one turn up his nose and decry the 
means whereby another derives his pleasure 
and his sport. It is too much the fashion for 
enthusiasts of one branch, that may possibly suit 
their local water, to sneer at other methods, of 
which they themselves have very possibly no 
experience, and to brand as ''poaching'^ any 
way of angling not favoured by themselves. 
Many of these despised methods demand the 
very highest skill and knowledge of woodcraft ; 
and a good rough-and-ready mode of estimating 
what is fair, or the reverse, is whether the fish 
has voluntarily come and taken the lure, as 
compared with its compulsory capture by tickling, 
netting, or the like. 

Purists of the dry-fly — ^as they love to term 
themselves — are apt to imagine that their art 
requires more skill than any other. This is not 
borne out by an experience of nearly forty years 
in this special branch of the art, commencing 
when I joined a small private club on the Itchen 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. That it is 
a most fascinating form of fishing for trout is at 
once readily granted, but in a comparison of skill 
it is another matter. Take, for instance, one of 
the numerous becks or bums in the North on a 
hot summer's day. The water will be gin-clear, 
every pebble distinctly marked, and every trout 
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so plainly visible that each of its spots may be 
counted. The stream is, in all probability, not 
more than twelve feet wide or so, and no deeper 
than the calf of the fisherman's leg. To be 
successful under these conditions with either a 
worm, wet-fly (a dry-fly would at once be 
drowned by the rapidity of the current), dape, 
or minnow, needs an artist indeed I And yet 
many a native will manage to make a respectable 
bag on any day under such adverse conditions. 
It must not be forgotten that the dry-fly fisher- 
man has probably not less than ten or twelve 
yards of line in use, and is able to keep that 
distance below the fish that he has marked 
down ; yet the minnow or worm fisherman will 
not have more line out than the length of his 
rod — ^perhaps eleven feet — and he is therefore 
very much closer to his prey than the other. 
The shade-fisher, moreover, who uses the dape 
has even less, and seldom has more line than 
half the length of his rod! He therefore must 
remain almost absolutely still, keeping the closest 
watch on the trout, and timing his measures 
accordingly. The rod can only be pushed 
forward inch by inch, and when the fish is 
but some eight feet away it seems almost 
possible to gauge his secret thoughts, so that 
it is necessary to be very careful. It may be 
five minutes of intense tension of nerve before 
you are ready to let the fly lightly touch the 
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water, and if the trout responds readily your 
triumph is complete, especially if the capture 
has been effected with an artificial fly. 

Stalking fish under such conditions surely 
requires as much skill in avoiding the keen 
eyesight of burn-trout as can ever be called for 
when fishing with a dry-fly on the banks of a 
chalk-stream, however clear. 

Those who have been brought up from their 
youth to fish only with the "dry-fly," most 
frequently know nothing of the method of using 
the wet-fly to the best advantage, and decry it 
accordingly. They may, perhaps, on occasion, 
condescend to try it, but if they do it is in an 
unbelieving, half-hearted sort of way, and so 
imbued are they with the principles of* their 
usual style of fishing, that they fish with the 
wet-fly in the same old way, as if it was a 
"dry" fly sunk for the occasion. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that they do not add greatly to 
the contents of their baskets, and then they cling 
closer than ever to their belief that wet-fly fishing 
is merely a school of " chuck it and chance it." 
That they ought to have so manipulated their 
rod that a semblance of life is given to the flies 
they do not understand, nor would they know 
how to effect this. It is here that the " personal 
equation " comes in, and it is by the difference 
of their skill in this respect that one fisherman 
not only induces the fish to rise at, but also to 
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take his flies; whilst a second one can only 
obtain " rises " ; and a third cannot even persuade 
the trout to look at his, though all three of them 
are using identically the same cast and the same 
flies. 

It is one of the vital differences between the 
two methods that in dry-fly fishing everything 
has to be calculated before the line has been cast, 
such as the strength of the stream, the position of 
any eddies, and the exact length of cast required ; 
while the personal skill of the fisherman is tested 
in his being able to place the fly on the precise 
spot he has determined on. After the fly has 
reached the water he has nothing further to do 
with it, but must leave the fly to fish for itself. 
With the wet-fly it is quite different. The same 
nicety of calculating eddies and the current is 
not required, nor, as a rule, the same accurate 
casting ; but when the fly is on the water 
then the real work of the fisherman begins. 
Whether any motion should be given to the 
fly, how much is requisite, and of what 
particular character, has to be calculated from 
second to second, and may all be employed 
during one cast. The difference between the 
two styles may perhaps be summed up with 
the remark that in dry-fly fishing the fisherman 
has everything to do before the fly is on the 
water, while in wet-fly fishing he has to do 
most of his work afterwards. 
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It may further be remarked that in wet-fly 
fishing a particular fish is also often stalked and 
carefully fished for, while a very high priest of 
the dry-fly cult has written that " the disciples of 
the dry-fly do not as a rule understand the art of 
fishing with a sunk fly, which may account for 
the fact that, tried in the Hampshire streams, it 
has not proved successful in their hands." 

Perhaps if the same care was bestowed on 
learning how to fish with wet-fly as is now given 
to the dry-fly, it would be found no mean branch 
of the art of fishing ; and that a first-rate per- 
former can excel his comrades as much in this 
style as in any other. 

The writer has personally found trout take 
the wet-fly in the Test near Romsey, in the 
Itchen at Winchester, and other Hampshire 
streams, as freely as they do elsewhere ; aye, 
even a sunk Mayfly in the middle of the Mayfly 
rise, when they could not be coaxed into taking 
the dry-fly any longer. 

Very considerable skill is also required in 
adapting one^s methods to the requirements of 
the moment by those who essay the capture 
of the roach, tench, or carp. Ask a Nottingham 
bank-fisherman what his opinion is about the 
matter ! He will wonder whether he is being 
chaffed, or whether the querist is fit to be at 
large without an attendant, for putting such a 
ridiculous question I Yet the fly-fisherman in 
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too apt to look down with contempt npon 
*^ coarse " fishermen, and to think their methods 
are only fit for schoolboys in the holidays. 
Even the bold-biting perch requires some 
knowledge of its habits before success can be 
confidently anticipated ; while its capture at 
least affords some of that thrill of elation that 
is common in a more or less degree to every 
branch of the pursuit. 

The exultation of the moment is further 
enhanced by the triumphant feeling that ^^ alone 
I did it 1 " which undoubtedly puts the crowning 
touch to success in any pursuit. 



CHAPTER I 

FISHma ETIQUETTE 

Perhaps no sport makes more demands upon 
the innate courtesy that constitutes the ^^ Nature's 
gentleman" than fishing, and in nothing does 
the ring of the true metal more quickly show 
itself, or gross selfishness become more easily 
exposed. 

The reason for this is perhaps explained by 
the comparatively solitary nature of the pursuit, 
thereby lacking somewhat the restraining influence 
of public opinion on exposure of an ill-natured 
action. Although the victim may grumble in the 
hereafter, when he has the good fortune to meet 
a sympathetic listener, by that time the offender 
is far distant, and quite oblivious of the scathing 
remarks that are freely made on his unsportsman- 
like behavour. Such conduct is by no means 
confined to the class where, perhaps, it would 
naturally be most looked for. Ofttimes the 
guilty one is of such good birth and social 
9 
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position that no excuse of ignorance can possibly 
be made for him ; whilst, on the contrary, 
amongst the very humblest of anglers may be 
found a thoughtf ulness for others, with a desire 
to assist them in obtaining sport, that at once 
calls forth the grateful thought, " That's a right 
good fellow," with a feeling of brotherhood most 
thoroughly deserved. 

Perhaps the pith of the matter may be summed 
up in these few words, " DonH he too greedy I " 
A frequent occurrence is the annoyance caused 
by a jealous fishermian who keeps hurrying on 
a short distance ahead, endeavouring to snatch 
the cream of the water, and while he does not 
give himself time to properly fish each pool, scares 
the fish and puts them down, thus spoiling the 
water for the time without gaining any good for 
himself. As soon as he sees any one approaching 
he hurries on again, to repeat the process at the 
next pool. Such tactics are far more prejudicial 
in the small becks and bums of the North, 
where a trout once put down is some time before 
it begins to feed again^-except on a particularly 
good feeding-day — ^than on a chalk-stream, where 
a fish soon begins to feed again after being dis- 
turbed. On these latter streams, too, there are 
usually so many more trout in a given distance 
that a comparatively short length of water may 
employ a rod for the whole day. It is different on 
narrow, quick-running streams, for there a con- 
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siderable length of water is absolutely necessary 
to obtain a fair measure of sport, with the lapse 
of a certain time since the passage of another rod. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is of not much use fishing 
for two or three hours after another rod on a bad 
fishing day; though even on quick streams a 
"rise" of fiies usually takes place some time 
during the day, though not so markedly as on the 
chalk-steams, when nearly all the fish seem to be 
feeding at once. 

Q, When fishing in company what is the best 
arrangement so that each should have a fair share 
of sport ? 

A, This depends upon the local circumstances. 
When fishing quick streams with constantly alter- 
nating streams and pools it sometimes answers 
to fish alternate pools, though this plan is more 
suitable for two friends fishing in company than 
for total strangers. Another plan is for one rod 
to commence, say, at the bottom of the water to be 
fished, and for the next rod to proceed to a named 
spot higher up before he begins to fish. If the 
length of water is very limited it is better for one 
to begin at the top and the other at the bottom, 
and fish till they meet, and pass each other. The 
same arrangements hold good also for chalk- 
streams, as far as the very different requirements 
for the two styles of fishing permit. 

Q. Is it not a gross breach of etiquette for 
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another to keep fishing close behind an angler, 
throwing a line over the very same water the 
moment the first one has ceased doing so ? 

A. It is one of the gravest offences against 
good manners, as the object in thus pursuing the 
first-comer — ^who of course has the right to the 
place he has selected — can only be to so harass 
him and make him uncomfortable, that he will 
hurry on and leave the spot to the oflfender. 

Q. Surely such an offence would never occur 
amongst gentlemen ? 

A. It could not happen amongst those who 
were worthy of the name, and yet it is done by 
individuals who from their position in society 
ought to be entitled to rank as gentlemen. 

Q, But might they not fairly argue that when 
a place had been left vacant they were entitled to 
fish it ? 

A, Quite so ; but if the newcomer was really 
intending to try to catch a fish, he would naturally 
give the place a rest before he commenced 
operations. But this is not what was intended. 
The oflfence referred to is when a person is only 
making a pretence of fishing by throwing his 
line, but really is engaged in the detestable 
practice known as "treading a person's heels off." 

Q. What distance, then, should be left to a 
rod, before commencing to fish, say, on a chalk- 
stream ? 
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A, This partly depends on the circamstances 
of the case, as if there are a great many rods 
on the water at the same time they may be of 
necessity inconveniently crowded. If the fields 
are small, and it is possible to obtain a place 
elsewhere, no fresh arrival should commence in 
the same field that is already occupied. In the 
same way unless there is a very long distance 
between two bends of the river, the rod in 
possession should not be disturbed whilst he is 
fishing that water ; and he is quite within his 
right to turn back again to have another try for a 
fish that he may have temporarily left. On the 
other hand, no person is entitled to take possession 
of the best place on the river, and keep on fishing 
it again and again all day long, resting it between 
times, when others are anxious to have their turn 
on the same choice piece of water. 

Q, Does it ever happen when opposite sides 
of a stream belong to different individuals that 
they fish the same pool at the same moment 
from their respective beats ? 

A. Unless it was a very wide river such 
conduct would be outrageous, and good feeling 
should prevent such an occurrence. When neigh- 
bours have unfortunately fallen out with each 
other such a deplorable incident has been by no 
means unknown ? 

Q. When a particularly good pool is shared 
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by opposite neighbours, what is usually the most 
satisfactory arrangement to be made between 
them ? 

A. Each case must stand by itself, for an 
important factor in the settlement of it must 
necessarily be the facility, or otherwise, with 
which each owner can reach the water from his 
own dwelling. If either or both have to come 
from a distance, to prevent the disappointment of 
finding the only place worth fishing already 
occupied it is better to have certain times — 
whether alternate weeks, days, or even forenoons 
and afternoons — ^when the water would be re- 
served to each party respectively. 

Q. When a fishing is let, but the right is 
reserved of sending a rod to fish, what is the 
best plan to pursue ? 

A. Unless the water is extensive enough to 
allow of several rods fishing at the same time, 
it is better to reserve a stated day in each week. 
There is less friction in this way than any other. 

Q. Do not owners sometimes receive a silver 
ticket, enabling themselves or their friends to 
fish at any time ? 

A. Such a plan is not uncommon, but it is 
liable to very grave abuse. When an owner has 
handed over his rights to others, who preserve 
his water and keep up the stock of fish at no 
expense to himself, although it may be a part of 
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the bargain that the owner should still have a 
right to fish himself, if he feels inclined, or to send 
some one in his place, it is certainly stretching 
the point very far if he should send some 
one every day ! It is not a fair use of it either 
to make a practice of lending a silver ticket to 
persons very much inferior in the social scale 
to the tenants of the water, in order to rid 
himself of some obligation he has incurred. By 
so doing he is relieving himself at the cost of 
his tenants. If he wishes thus to discharge his 
obligations he should well consider before he 
makes a bargain to let his rights to others. 

Q. In what other way are silver tickets 
abused ? 

A. Unprincipled persons occasionally mancBuvre 
to get hold of and keep a silver ticket in their 
possession, and make incessant use of it, the 
kindly owner of it never dreaming that his good- 
nature will be so abused. His tenants in the 
meantime do not like to complain, though feeling 
both sore and angry at their hospitality being so 
far stretched. There is a well-authenticated case 
in a famous club, where a rich member, knowing 
he could obtain a silver ticket for the asking, 
actually resigned his membership, and fished the 
following season twenty-three times with the 
borrowed silver ticket. 

Another frequent— alas I far too frequent— 
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borrower of a silver ticket has openly ex- 
pressed his opinion, "Why should I be so foolish 
as to become a member and pay a subscription, 
when I can fish as often as I like for nothing ? " 

Q. Is it not a usual thing for strangers who 
have enjoyed the hospitality of a club to make 
some return in the way of a present of young 
fish for re-stocking ? 

A. Certainly all right-minded persons are 
glad to do so, but such examples as those 
mentioned above are scarcely likely to recognise 
the obligations they are under to those who have 
provided the means for their sport. 

Q. How many days* fishing in the season are 
considered to be as many as a stranger should 
allow himself to accept in a club water ? 

A. Certainly not more than three days, 
without making a very adequate return. 

Q. Should an owner have a voice in the 
election of the members of the club ? 

A. Unless this has been clearly stipulated for 
at the commencement there could be no grosser 
breach of good manners than to attempt either to 
force the election of a member who is obnoxious 
to the others, or to prevent the election of one 
who is welcome to them so long as the agree- 
ment made between the club and himself is in 
being. To attempt to dictate to members of a club 
how they should regulate their affairs is not only 
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an unwarrantable interference, but also a great 
impertinence. 

Q. Then how is the lessor to guard himself 
against what may be prejudicial to his interests ? 

A. The broad lines to be followed must be 
settled at the time the club is formed, or at some 
other opportune occasion. The details must be 
left for the members to arrange for themselves. 
If the relations between the contracting parties 
become so strained as to become irksome, the 
club should be dissolved, and re-constituted. 

Q. Does not a laxity in observing the conditions 
and rules occasionally lead to privileges being 
withdrawn ? 

A. Unfortunately, yes I There seem to be some 
persons so constituted that they find a special 
enjoyment in doing what they are particularly 
requested not to do. Such people take and hide 
undersized fish ; or catch more than the limit 
the club allows ; they will fish with other lures 
than are countenanced ; pick rare flowers, or 
disturb the game ; and thus by their misconduct 
cause others to suffer who have no sympathy at 
all with those who cannot obey the rules, 

Q. Is not jealousy of each other's success 
sometimes urged as a besetting sin of anglers ? 

A. The spirit of rivalry is of course as rife 
amongst fishermen as in any other pursuit, and 
if not carried to excess there can be no harm in 
3 
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it ; but a real sportsman is always ready to assist 
another in also obtaining sport. It is not necessary 
for him to give away any special knowledge he 
may have gained by his own powers of observa- 
tion and knowledge of woodcraft to the first 
comer that wants to pick his brains I But yet he 
is glad to give any general hints as to the habits, 
or lie of the fish, in that particular stream ; what 
fly he has found they are itaking, or even give 
one as a pattern if he has suf&cient for his own 
use for the day. He will also render any other 
little assistance in his power, and give a few 
moments to assist in landing a fish, extricating a 
cast of flies from some bough where they have 
become entangled, or doing any other little 
service. Yet all such courtesies have been known 
to be refused through excessive jealousy I 

Another very important point should always be 
kept in mind when other rods are also fishing the 
same water, " Don't walk unnecessarily too near 
the bank, and scare the fish, when going from one 
place to another." 

Q. When boat fishing how should the course 
be directed with regard to other boats ? 

A. When a boat is drifting down the wind 
another boat should not row across close in front 
of it, but should slightly alter its course so as to 
pass behind instead, that it may not disturb the 
fishing ground. Again, a boat that has completed 
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its " fall " and is rowing back to recommence, 
must not turn round just before another that is 
drifting down, and fish in the very track that the 
first one will pursue. It should instead pull a 
little to one side so as to cover slightly different 
water. 

Q, Supposing a cross-current of wind or 
stream in the lake causes a boat that was 
originally floating in front of, but to one side of 
another, to so alter its course that it drifts in 
front of the other, which boat must give way ? 

A. In this case as both boats are controlled by 
the elements, the old rule holds good of " First 
come first served." 

Q. When two or more rods are fishing in a 
boat and one of them hooks a fish, what should 
the other rods do ? 

A. Keep on fishing if possible, but when the 
circumstances of the case require it, they must 
subordinate their interests to the necessities of 
the one who is playing the fish. The obligation 
lies on them to take the requisite precautions to 
prevent the lines becoming fouled, and if necessary 
they must reel up for the moment. 

Q. How can the fishing and playing a fish be 
best managed, so as to keep clear of one another ? 

A, If the boat is drifting free, without a 
weight overboard to anchor it, the rod who has 
the fish ou should work it round oue eud of 
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the boat (which is, of course, floating broadside to 
the course) and play the fish on the upwind side. 
As the boat keeps floating away from the fish the 
line is always kept taut, and the " way " of the 
boat helps to exhaust the fish. The other rods 
too are quite clear in front, and can fish without 
interfering. 

The system cannot, however, be adopted when 
there is a stone overboard, for then there is so 
little " way " that the boat is almost stationary, 
and if played from the upwind side there is a 
constant danger of the fish darting under the 
boat and fouling the rope that suspends the 
" anchor." 

In concluding the remarks upon fishing 
etiquette mention may be made of a rule actually- 
in existence in a certain club — but which it must 
be hoped is never broken — that "any one throwing 
stones at another's line will be severely dealt 
with by the committee!" 



CHAPTER II 

SALMON FISHING 

Though a salmon is very capricious in its taking 
moods, it has one feature that makes fishing for 
it easier than for a tront, viz., it is a much less 
shy fish, and *'if he will, he will," though un- 
doubtedly the converse holds good, "that if he 
won't, he won't." 

A salmon, when really eager for the lure, will 
seize it although the form of the angler may be 
perfectly visible to him, and when it would 
be impossible to tempt a trout under similar 
conditions; but though a salmon may be con- 
sidered a fairly bold fish, when in a half-hearted 
mood a very little may scare it, and the angler 
who takes precautions to keep out of sight as 
much as possible will capture more fish than 
a more careless man, if other conditions are 
equal. 

One of the chief differences between trout 
fishing — especially in chalk-streams — ^and salmon 
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fishing is that the great difficulty with the former 
is to " get him on," and it is a comparatively easy 
task to bring the captive to land when once he is 
well hooked. With salmon it is just the con- 
trary. Not nearly so much nicety of skill is 
required to ** get fast " in a " fish," but then the 
difficulty commences ; and in a cramped, rocky 
river, with banks that present many awkward 
obstacles for following a rapidly running fish, a 
fight with a heavy fresh-run salmon is sure to 
be fast and furious before he is gaffed and 
brought to the weighing-machine. 

Be it remembered that a salmon is a strong, 
powerful fish, and the tackle must therefore be 
thoroughly sound and frequently overhauled 
while fishing, lest gut or line should become 
frayed, and too weak to withstand the struggles 
of a good fish. 

Q. Name the different methods of taking 
salmon with rod and line. 

A. (1) Fly; (2) spinning a natural or arti- 
ficial bait ; (3) prawn (usually called a " shrimp ") ; 
(4) worm. 

Q. Which is usually considered the most 
sportsmanlike way ? 
A, Casting a fiy. 

Q, Is the fiy used in any other way ? 
A. Yes ; by trailing it behind a boat either in 
a lake or river, called " harling." A number of 
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flies are sometimes also used on an ''otter,*' or 
" cross-line," but this is now confined to only a 
few places in Ireland, and public opinion is 
setting in strongly against the use of such 
engines at all. 

Q. When should the other lures mentioned 
be used? 

A. It entirely depends upon local conditions. 
Rivers vary so immensely in their characteristics, 
that what may be ''meat" in one place is 
"poison" in another. 

Q. Is it not sometimes stigmatised as un- 
sportsmanlike to fish for salmon with anything 
but fly ? 

A. This is a very narrow-minded view to 
take. In some rivers it is quite impossible to 
capture salmon with a fly; and in almost all 
rivers under certain conditions of "water," 
though a "fly" would be useless at the 
moment, one or other of the other lures might 
succeed. 

There is certainly, however, a feeling when a 
salmon has been caught that a greater feat has 
been performed, with corresponding elation and 
exultation, if the capture has been effected with a 
fly, than if it has been taken with anything else. 
Few persons would fish with other lure if the 
conditions at the time were favourable for the use 
of the fly. 
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Any form of fishing is entitled to be con- 
sidered ^^ sportsmanlike '' when a fish is enticed 
of its own free will to take the lure oflEered to it, 
and is so captured. Some methods require, how- 
ever, a higher art than others, and are therefore 
more esteemed ; and it is undoubtedly a superior 
kind of angling to allure fish with an artificial 
bait than with a natural one. 

Q. What conditions govern the size and colour 
of the fiy ? 

A. Chiefly the state of the water and the 
weather. The lower and clearer the water, 
the smaller should be the fly and the brighter 
in colour, especially on a clear day ; a big, dark 
water and a cloudy day demand a larger fly, 
with plenty of black and blue in its composition. 
It is a good plan to have the flies that are 
favourites on a river tied in four different sizes, 
to suit the different phases of the stream. The 
prevailing colours may be summed up as six, 
viz : — 

1. Black. 4. Gk)ld, 

2. Blue. 5. Red. 

3. Grey. 6. Silver. 

A salmon may be tried with patterns repre- 
senting such different shades as are likely to suit 
the water and the day, before he is given up. 
As a rough guide, the Durham Ranger is 
especially good in clear water, while the 
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** Doctors," especially the " Silver," are excellent 
at the time of a spate. 

Q. Are there any files that may be termed 
nniversal favourites? 

A. There are few rivers on which sport may 
not be had by using the Butcher, Durham 
Ranger, Jock Scott, and Silver, Black, and Blue 
Doctors, though every river has its own special 
favourites. 

Q. If a salmon comes short, what is it best 
to do ? 

A. To wait a short time, and oflfer him the 
same fly again of another size. As a rule, 
thef first change should be to a smaller one. 

Q. Will a salmon take a fly anyhow, as a 
trout does? 

A. A salmon will only take a fly when it is 
on a tight line, and generally when heading up- 
stream. 

Q. Is it, then, of no use to throw a fly up- 
stream and let it come down to you, as when 
fishing for trout ? 

A. It is of no use whatever. 

Q. May you throw a fly opposite to you, and 
let it float down with the stream ? 
A. That is of no use either. 

Q. What is the best way, then, of pro- 
ceeding ? 
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A. To throw the fly towards the opposite 
bank at an angle of 45 degrees below where you 
stand. It then begins to " fish " almost directly, 
as the line tightens at once, and a very likely 
time for a salmon to take is just when the curve 
is ending and the line begins to straighten. 

Q. Will a salmon come far after the fly ? 

A. Very often it will do so, but sometimes it 
will only just move a few feet. It is necessary 
to manipulate the fly so that it passes over all the 
places in the pool or stream where a fish is likely 
to lie. 

Q. How do you know where a fish will lie ? 

A. A local person who knows the stream well 
will know all the favourite " lodges " according 
to the varying heights of the water, and can save 
the fisherman much time and trouble in finding 
them out for himself. 

If no such person is available, the angler must 
do the best he can, searching out such places as 
the junction of two streams, the edge of a 
backwater, a submerged ledge of rock in deep 
water, &c. 

Q. How should the rod be held while the fly 
is " fishing," and the fly " worked " ? 

A. The rod should be held low, so that the 
top is as near the water as possible, which causes 
the fly to sink deep. It is rather the sign of a 
beginner if the rod top then points to the sky. 
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The fly should be worked slowly, .plenty of 
time being allowed for it to sink a short distance 
each time. Salmon often seize it when it is 
sinking. 

Q. When should a fish be struck — on rising ? 

A. A salmon is a large fish, and requires some 
time before he can turn down with the fly, there- 
fore plenty of time must be allowed, after the 
circle of the " rise " is seen. This is often caused 
by the water displaced by the salmon as he comes 
lip to the fly. It is generally soon enough to 
strike — with a light hand — when a pluck is given 
to the line, after the salmon has gone down. 

Q. Should the finger be kept on the line when 
striking ? 

A. By so doing a deeply-cut finger may be the 
result, if the fish darts off at once, and takes out 
the line very rapidly. 

Q. What should be done when playing a fish ? 

A. (1) The rod-top must be instantly raised, 
and sufficient strain be kept on the line the whole 
time to bend the rod. 

(2) Never let the fish have more line than is 
absolutely necessary. Directly a salmon has 
finished running out line, at once wind up again 
as much of the slack as can possibly be recovered, 
for if a considerable " belly " is formed by the 
line getting below the fish, the current will soon 
" drown " the line, and the chance of the " hold " 
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working loose will be increased. There is also 
mnch danger of a long line getting round sub- 
merged rocks or '^ snags," and so becoming cut 
or entangled. There is every reason, therefore, 
for playing a fish on as short a line as is practic- 
able. And a fish should be followed along the 
bank, if possible, rather than allow it to take out 
line. 

(3) When a fish jumps into the air the rod top 
must be instantly lowered so as to slacken the 
line, and raised again when the salmon again 
touches the water. If the fish falls on to a taut 
line the " hold " is most likely to be torn out, or 
some part of the rod or tackle to be broken. 

Q. If a fish sulks, what is to be done ? 

A. Unless it can be made to start again it will 
recover its "wind," and conserve its strength. 
The battle may be prolonged indefinitely under 
such circumstances. A few taps upon the butt of 
the rod may cause the fish to move ; or it may be 
started by throwing some stones near it, but there 
is always a danger when doing this of hitting the 
submerged line by mischance. Sometimes a 
" kite " is successful in dislodging the fish, a hole 
being made in a piece of paper or card, which is 
slipped over the butt of the rod, and allowed to 
run down the line ; if this latter can be kept in a 
straight line, when the fish is down stream, the 
current will soon carry the paper to the fish, and 
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if the missive should catch in anything it tears off 
without doing any damage. 

By getting below the fish so as to utilise the 
force of the stream in assisting the strain of the 
rod, such pressure may sometimes be put upon 
the salmon that it will be obliged to give way, 
and to recommence the struggle. A steady pull 
must always be kept on the fish, even during the 
time that it is apparently lying motionless, for this 
will help to exhaust it ; and will also tend to 
prevent the hook from working loose. 

Every means should be adopted that can sug- 
gest itself to finish the fight as early as possible, 
for the longer this is prolonged the more chance 
there is of the " hold " giving way, or of some 
portion of the tackle becoming frayed and so 
broken, or cut against a sharp rock, and thus 
releasing the captive. 

Q. What should be the length of the rod ? 

A. From 15 to 18 feet. It depends much 
upon the size of the river, and the strength of the 
person using it. It is best to use the shortest rod 
that can efftciently perform the work required 
of it. 

Q. What is the best kind of rod to choose ? 

A. It depends upon individual choice and the 
character of the work to be done. 

The Shannon, or Castle Connell rods, as they 
are sometimes called, are very powerful. They 
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are made of greenheart, and are excellent for 
making very long casts, but are somewhat top- 
heavy and tiring to use. If it is not necessary to 
cast far, a more evenly-balanced rod is less 
fatiguing, and being thicker in the butt does not 
cramp the hands so much. The split-cane rods 
are excellent when well and carefully made. 

Q. Are standing rings on the rod or movable 
ones the best ? 

A. The line passes more freely through 
standing rings, especially those of the " snake " 
pattern. 

Q. Which kind of rod is the best, those that 
are put together by splicing, or those that have 
ferrules ? 

A. Undoubtedly there is more " spring " in a 
rod fastened by splicing, but it is a tiresome 
method if it has constantly to be performed. If 
circumstances permit of the rod being kept as it 
is, after a day^s fishing, then splicing answers 
admirably. If, however, the rod must be taken to 
pieces every time, trouble is saved by using 
ferrules. 

Q. If ferrules are used must the different 
pieces be also tied together, for fear of slipping 
out of their sockets ? 

A. Tes, unless one of the patent fastenings 
is used, which most of the leading rod-makers 
now employ. 
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Q. If a rod need not be taken to pieces after 
fishing with it, how is it best stowed away to 
preserve it from injury ? 

A. A common plan is to place it in a hori- 
zontal position on nails driven into a wall. This 
is open to several objections : (1) The nails must 
be under a roof of some sort to preserve the rod 
from the weather, and a convenient place cannot 
always be obtained. (2) The rod is also exposed 
to the attentions of the curious, which is unde- 
sirable. (3) Unless the nails are put very close 
together, and are very carefully driven in at the 
same level, the rod does not lie evenly on them, 
and becomes twisted in shape. A far better plan, 
which is of little cost and can be put up almost 
anywhere, is to obtain a length of iron piping, 
rather longer than the rod, which can be laid 
horizontally on a few nails, and which keeps the 
rod protected from the weather and from being 
improperly handled, while at the same time it 
presents an even bed. The pipe should have a 
plug of wood accurately fitted at one end, and 
at the other end a hinged brass cap should be 
attached, with a flap to go over a staple ; a pad- 
lock can then be passed through the latter, which 
will make all secure. 

To prevent rust, if exposed to vicissitudes of 
weather, the pipe should have a coating of paint. 

Q. What is the most convenient kind of rod- 
box? 
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A. For one or two rods, and a handle for a 
gaff or net, a large bamboo makes an exceedingly 
convenient box, as it is so easily carried, and is 
light. There should be a plug of wood at one 
end, and a hinged brass cap, similar to the one 
described on p. 31. A leather handle attached 
to the centre of the case by two leather straps, 
like rug straps, is of great assistance in carrying 
the bamboo. 

If several rods have to be conveyed, the well- 
known long, wooden rod-box must be reverted to. 

Q. How is gut best preserved ? 

A. By keeping it from light and air. Plain 
white writing paper is a good material in which 
to wrap it. New wash-leather is dangerous, for 
some ingredient in the preparation sometimes 
causes gut that is kept long wrapped up in it to 
become rotten as soon as it is thoroughly wet. 
Rubbing gut with mutton fat after use helps 
greatly to preserve it. 

Q. Are single, double, or treble gut casting- 
lines the best for salmon ? 

A. If the very best gut is selected — and the 
beet is the cheapest in the end — single gut is 
fully sufficient, unU^ the river is very rocky. 
In this case treble gut is preferable, as if cut or 
frayed against a stone one or more strands may 
escape injury and be still capable of holding the 
fish securely. 
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Q. When soaking gut before using may warm 
water be used? 

A. Hot water will disintegrate the fibres of 
gut, therefore it is advisable to use only cold 
water for soaking it. 

Q. What is the best way of twisting gut if 
double or treble gut is required ? 

A. After being well soaked sufficient strands 
should be selected, and knotted in two or three 
lengths as required, which should be twisted 
together. By this means the difEerent knots 
will not come opposite each other, and the 
strain will consequently be more evenly divided. 

Q. What width and length should the jaw of 
a gaff have ? 

A, The width should be about 2| inches, and 
the length about 3 inches. From the turn to the 
point the gaff should be perfectly straight. 

Q. What regulates chiefly the length of the 
shaft ? 

A. The length that can be conveniently used. 
As soon as a fish is gaffed the shaft should be 
immediately held perpendicular, when the weight 
of the fish will keep it from slipping off. 

Q, How should the point of the gaff be 
guarded when not in use? 

A. A neat little brass cap is usually made to 
screw on. Otherwise the point should be in- 
serted into an ordinary cork. 
4 
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Q. How should a fish be gafEed ? 

A. If the jaw of the gafE be narrow the stroke 
must be slightly " up " to avoid touching the fish 
with the shaft before the point has entered. Do 
not gaff tailwards if possible. Get the fish broad- 
side on, with his head up-stream, and out of 
water at the moment of the stroke, if it can be 
managed; then put the gaff over, and beyond, 
about a foot below the surface, and make a clean 
stroke. 

Q. When is the water usually supposed to be 
in the best state for fishing ? 

A. (1) During the first half -hour of a rising 
water, if it does not increase too fast. 

(2) After a flood, when the water has cleared 
to a " porter " colour, but is still big. 

Salmon may take under almost any conditions 
of water and weather, though when there is 
" snow-broth " in the river it is a very bad sign. 

In all salmon streams local anglers recognise 
certain marks showing the height of the water, 
and know accordingly whether the river is likely 
to be in good ply or the reverse. 

Q. What conditions of weather are usually 
considered most favourable ? 

A. A soft wind, with plenty of fleecy clouds, 
yet a clear day. Great packs of hard-looking 
white clouds generally are most unpromising 
indications. 
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After a very hot, bright summer's day salmon 
will frequently take during the hour of sunset. 

Q. What is the best time of day for fishing ? 

A. A salmon will take at any time of day if 
the water and weather are suitable. Just before 
sunset is usually a very good time, but they 
seldom take after dark. In very hot weather in 
summer-time they take well about 3 a.m., and 
then worms are the most likely bait. 

Experiments conducted on the Spey, at Gordon 
Castle, by Mr. George Muirhead, Commissioner 
for his Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
during the autumns of 1898, 1899, 1900, and 
1901, showed that salmon were much influenced 
by variations in temperature of the water in 
taking the artificial fly. 

Mr. Muirhead read a paper before a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh showing that 
rod-fishing for salmon took place on 131 days, and 
that the average weekly variations in the tem- 
perature were 6*36 deg. Fahr. 

When the weekly variation was only 3 deg., 
the weekly average of salmon taken by each rod 
per day was 2*14 ; but when the weekly variation 
•was as much as 12 degrees the weekly average 
take per rod per diem fell to 0*40. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these most 
valuable experiments point out that salmon take 
the fly best when there is the least variation in 
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the temperature of the water ; and that they take 
it the worst when the temperature varies the most 
from day to day. 

Q. When do they take minnows best ? 

A. When the water is clear, especially in the 
early spring and up to the end of May ; and, 
again, in the autumn in September, on a cloudy, 
cold day, they take it better than the fly, but on 
a bright or warm day they usually take the fly 
best. 

In a high water, after it has run clear, the drop 
minnow is often taken well, if it can be used in a 
place where the salmon are sheltering from the 
force of the stream. 

Q, What is a " drop " minnow ? 

A. A minnow, with a lead inside, that is used 
by allowing it to sink almost to the bottom, then 
pulled slowly to within a foot or so of the surface, 
and then allowed to sink again. 

Q. What are the natural baits usually used 
in spinning for salmon ? 

A. Large minnows, small gudgeon, stone- 
loach, and sometimes prawns. 

Q, What are the usual artificial ones ? 

A. (1) Phantom minnows, both blue and 
" brown " ; these last are usually painted like a 
small trout, and are very good. The blue one& 
generally take best, if the belly is golden instead 
of white. 
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(2) Metal, or mother-of-pearl, or quill min- 
nows of various types. The latter, painted like 
a trout, are deservedly great favourites; but 
nothing equals the natural bait. 

(3) A bait long in use on Loch Ness for trolling 
behind a boat consists of two flat pieces of india- 
rubber in the shape of a fish, connected in the 
middle, and spun with "fans" — the inside 
painted red, and the outside like a blue 
phantom. The two tails have a wriggling 
motion that is very lifelike, and it is a killing 
bait in the spring. It is now sold in London 
shops under the name of " Waggletail." 

Q. Should the natural fish be used for casting 
as well as trailing behind a boat ? (Also called 
" harling.") 

A. In both ways, and so also may the artificial 
minnows be used. 

Q. What is the best reel for spinning ? 

A. Undoubtedly the Malloch reversible reel. 
As soon as the line begins to kink, which it will 
do after some time, by an ingenious arrangement 
the reel can be reversed, and the kinks are very 
quickly completely taken out. When made of 
aluminium this reel is very light, and con- 
sequently lessens fatigue. 

Q. Are flies also used for harling ? 
A. Very often indeed. It is very usual to 
have both flies and minnows trailing behind the 
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boat on different rods at the same time. Flies 
for harling should have rather longer gat loops 
than usual, as this allows more play. For this 
reason ^^eyed** hooks are not so suitable for 
harling. 

Q. How is it managed that they should not 
get entangled with each other ? 

A. If three rods are used, one is put out on 
each side of the stem, nearly at right angles to 
the boat, and flies are attached to these as they 
will be nearer the surface than the minnow. 

A rod is then fixed over the centre of the stem 
of the boat, with a minnow, on spinning-tackle 
slightly weighted, which fishes between and 
below the flies. Mr. P. Malloch, of Perth, has 
invented an ingenious gun-metal instrument with 
three arms to hold three rods, which can be 
clamped to the stem of the boat like an ordinary 
table vice. 

It can be worked from side to side by 
merely turning a handle, thus sweeping over 
a considerable distance without extra labour in 
rowing. 

Q. How much line should be let out ? 

A. Forty yards is usually considered enough 
(often considerably less will suffice), and a little 
bit of coloured thread should be inserted in the 
strands of the line to mark that distance. If 
three rods are used the centre one should have a 
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yard less of line, which helps to prevent fouling 
the others. 

Q. How much line should the reel contain ? 

A. It depends on the size and character of the 
river, and the fish themselves. On some waters 
100 yards would not be too much, on others 
70 would be ample. 

Q. Is it necessary for the whole line to be of 
the same quality ? 

A. By no means. It is a usual thing to have 
about 40 yards nearest the bait of the very best 
line ; it is then " married," ue.y carefully spliced 
to a less expensive line, though equally strong 
and reliable. It is very necessary to be careful 
about fastening the end of the line securely to 
the reel. 

Q. Will a line rot if it is reeled up when 
wet? 

A. It will very soon do so, and as much as 
has been wet should always be pulled out again to 
dry on reaching home. The line should be well 
rubbed with deer's fat previous to being used, to 
make it more pliable and to facilitate it running 
off the reel. 

The Manchester cotton lines are very good, but 
they must be '^ cable-laid," and must also be 
steeped in "catechu" to preserve them by 
tanning. 

Plaited silk lines, dressed with oil under an 
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air-pnmp, are first-rate but expensive, and really 
not more effective. 

Q. What is "catechu"? 

A. It is supplied by chemists in cakes, and is 
a kind of gum. Most sea-lines are dressed with 
it, and its red-brown hue is well known. 

The proportions are ; \ lb. catechu, \ oz. sul- 
phate of copper, 1 gallon water. 

Q. When a dropper is used in salmon fishing, 
can the place of attachment on the main gut be 
easily strengthened ? 

A. Yes, by a very simple process. When 
knotting two of the strands together in making 
the main line, leave about half an inch of gut at 
each end, and whip them both with fine waxed 
silk. The loop of the dropper will then rest on a 
very much strengthened part, while the main line 
will also be protected from getting frayed, a most 
important point, which is a frequent cause of a 
lost fish from the gut having parted there. 

Q. Is it not usual to put a piece of the line 
under a stone in the boat when harling ? 

A. Yes ; about a foot is usually made into a 
small coil, and a stone placed upon it. A more 
simple plan is to place a close-fitting, indiarubber 
umbrella ring a few inches above the reel, and to 
bring a good loop of line under it pointing 
towards the reel end of the rod. 

7he object in both crises i^ the same^ ue,y to 
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minimise the shock of the full weight of the boat, 
if it has " way " on, when the fish first strikes the 
bait, or the hooks may be at once torn from their 
hold. 

If the boat is gradually dropping down a strong 
stream the above precaution is unnecessary. 

Q. How is the boat worked when harling ? 

A. In a lake by rowing slowly along, just fast 
enough to keep the baits spinning. 

In a river with a sluggish stream a little more 
line should be let out than usual, and the boat 
rowed against the stream, crossing alternately 
from side to side. 

In a river with a current rapid enough to keep 
the baits spinning, the boat must be rowed against 
the stream, while crossing from side to side, being 
allowed to drop down each time only about 
4 or 5 yards. 

Q. When a salmon is hooked, what is the 
first thing to be done ? 

A. To reel up the other rods as quickly as 
possible for fear of fouling the lines. 

Q. When a bait has to be weighted, what is 
the best method ? 

A. It is preferable to have the weight inside 
the bait if possible. If this cannot be done the 
lead should be affixed to a small piece of thin gut 
and attached to the main casting-line, so that if it 
catches on anything it will easily give way with- 
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ofot Tisldng the loss of the real line, and possibly 
of a salmon. 

Q. If a prawn is used for harling, how should 
it be put on the hook ? 

A. The ordinary plan is reversed, and the 
head points up the line, the feelers being carefully 
tied round the shank of the hook with red silk. 

Q. Is a prawn fished with in its natural state ? 
A. No, it is boiled until it is red. It is 
usually termed a " shrimp." 

Q. Are preserved prawns of any use ? 

A. Yes, but not quite so good as fresh ones. 
The salted ones and those preserved in formalin 
are the best. 

Q. How is the " shrimp " usually fished ? 
A. It is cast underhand like a worm, and 
allowed to come down with the stream. 

Q. Do salmon take it eagerly ? 

A. Very much so in some waters. Salmon 
will often take it when they have been for some 
time in the same pool during an absence of flood, 
when they will hardly look at a fly. 

Q. Do salmon take a worm at all times ? 

A. Yes ; especially in water clearing after a 
heavy flood, but still coloured ; and in very low, 
clear water. 

Q. What worm is the best to use ? 
A. The black-head is far the best. 
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Q. How many worms are put on ? 
A. Two. 

Q. How are they put on ? 

A. Two hooks are required-— one large one 
and an upper small one on a separate piece of gat, 
but attached to the main gut to hold up the worms. 

The first worm has the large hook put in above 
the "ring," and brought out about half-way 
down, the worm being then run up to the knot 
joining the two hooks, and leaving the lower half 
of the large hook bare. 

The large hook is then again made use of, 
being inserted about the middle of the second 
worm, and pushed down towards its head 
(without allowing the barb to break the skin) 
until the middle of the worm (where the hook 
was put in) has been pushed up to the first worm. 

The tail of the second worm is then twisted 
round the first worm until the small hook is 
reached, which is then inserted into it, and thus 
keeps both the worms from slipping down. Each 
worm is thus reversed. 

Q. Where should this be fished ? 

A. In all places where there is current enough 
to move it, taking care to keep the worms well 
down. They should be carefully guided past any 
rocks or places where salmon are always known 
to lie. 

In large, deep, sluggish pools worm fishing 
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requires a float, and in this case plenty of time 
must be given before striking, for a salmon will 
often play with the worms before actually taking 
them. It is of no use to strike before the float 
goes fairly off under water for about ten seconds. 
In this case the best depth of water to flsh in is 
from 6 to 8 ft., and the worms should be about 
8 inches from the bottom. If a salmon is seen to 
rise the float should be guided down so as to pass 
over him. 

Q. What is a grilse ? 

A. A young salmon that has been to the sea, 
but has not spawned. 

Q. How can it be distinguished ? 
A. By the closeness of the vent. 

Q, What is a parr, or smolt ? 
A. A young salmon that has not been to the 
sea since it was hatched. 

Q. What is a kelt ? 

A. A salmon that has spawned but has not 
been back to the sea. 

Q. Are the finger-marks, as they are usually 
called, a certain distinguishing mark between the 
young of salmon and trout ? 

A. By no means, for small burn trout fre- 
quently have them. 

Q. What, then, are the most distinguishing 
marks between the two ? 
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A. They may be Bammed up as follows : — 



SALMON. 


TB0X7T. 


Teeth of Vomer (the palate) : 
There are two, or, at the 
most, three, and none 
down it. 

Operculum, or gill cover: 
Nearly semicircular. 

Tftil • 


Teeth down the Vomer 
form two distinct lines. 

Angular. 


Forked. 
The Ray of the Ventral Pin, 

nearest the vent, same 

colour as the others. 
Adipose Fin : 

Grey. 


Square. 

White. 

Tipped with red. 



The adipose fin is the tiny one on the back 
nearest the tail. It is the great distinguishing 
mark between fishes of the salmon tribe and 
others. 

The three last differences are very marked, 
and are almost constant. It is very rare indeed 
that the first ray of the ventral fin of a trout is 
not white, or mostly so ; and it is equally rare 
for the adipose fin not to be tipped with red. 
Probably it never happens that in one young trout 
both these normal appearances are wanting. The 
little salmon never possesses them. 

Q. What is the little fish with an orange- 
coloured adipose fin ? 

A. Either a young sea or bull-trout in the 
emolt stage. 
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Q. Is there much difference between sea and 
bull-trout ? 

A. They differ in almost every respect — in 
their form, their habits, though both are migra- 
tory, and their edible qualities, sea-trout being 
excellent on the table, while bull-trout are a very 
poor fish to eat. 

Sea-trout are also free.risers, but bull-trout are 
much more often taken with a spinning bait than 
with a fly. 

Sea-trout are much more slender in appearance, 
differing very much from the bull-trout, whose 
chubby head, thick neck, and breadth above 
the tail mark him out from all other migratory 
trout. 

Q. Is there any difference in the number of 
fin-rays of the different species? 

A. The following differences occur in the 
number of rays : — 

Dorsal fin. Pectoral. Anal. Ventral. Caudal. 

Sahnon 13 12 9 9 19 

Bull-Trout ... 11 14 11 9 19 

Sea-Trout ... 12 13 10 9 19 

Q, How long do salmon ova take to hatch ? 
A. About 140 days. 

Q. Do trout require the same length of time? 
A. No. Under favourable circuznstances they 
hatch in forty to fifty days. 
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Q. What sustains fish on hatching out — in the 
alevin stage ? 

A. A small bag is attached, whose contents are 
gradually absorbed, and until this is accomplished 
the fry require no food. 

Q. When fry are turned out, after being 
artificially hatched, where should they be placed ? 

A. If possible, in tiny streamlets feeding the 
main stream ; if they have to be put into the 
larger stream they must be liberated on the 
shallows, where there are plenty of stones to 
hide under. 

Q. When liberating young fish, what should 
be borne in mind ? 

A> That it is the habit of the parent fish to 
ascend to the highest points to find small streams 
where the fry will find security on being hatched 
out, but that the contrary is the case with the 
young fish, who gradually drop down stream as 
they increase in size to find better feeding-places. 
As they descend the stream they continually find 
a larger fish than themselves already in possession 
of the good feeding-places, which promptly hunts 
them out of his territory, and so they proceed 
until they either find a vacant place, or are able to 
turn out the already existing tenant. 

Q. What lesson does this teach ? 
A. That in turning out young fish it is pre- 
ferable to put them in towards the top of the 
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fishing, rather than at the bottom of it, as until 
the instinct to spawn seizes them the yomigtront 
are more likely to drop down the stream than to 
ascend it ; while the young salmon must descend 
towards the sea. 

Q. How long do salmon fry remain in the 
river before they descend to the sea ? 

A. It is believed that they remain one, two, or 
even three years, until they put on their silvery 
smolt scales. 

Q. Is not their old "livery" retained under 
the smolt scales ? 

A. Yes. If these are scraped ofE, the old red 
spots and finger-marks are easily distinguished. 

Q. What are the general regulations as to 
salmon netting? 

A. That no netting takes place within a certain 
distance of any weir. 

In England the limit is : Abovej 50 yards ; 
BeloWy 100 yards. 

In Scotland no fixed limit, but illegal to net 
near a weir. 

In Ireland the limit is : Above^ 50 yards ; 
BeloWy 50 yards. 

Q. What is the legal size of mesh for salmon 
nets? 

A* In England two inches from knot to knot, 
or 8 inches all round when wet. It may, how- 
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ever, be reduced by the Boards of Conservators 
to IJ inches or increased to 2i inches. 

In Scotland it must not be less than If inches 
from knot to knot, or 7 inches all round when 
wet. 

The size of the mesh may, however, be increased 
by by-law to 2^ inches. 

In Ireland it must be not less than If inches 
from knot to knot, or 7 inches all round when 
wet, 

Q. What distance must there be between two 
draft nets ? 

A. A second draft must not be shot within 
one hundred yards of another until the first is 
landed. 

Q. Are salmon caught in the sea ? 

A. Immense numbers are taken by trawling, 
and also in fixed nets, especially along the north- 
eastern coast of England and Scotland. In the 
district of the North-Eastem Sea Fishery Board 
such fixed nets are not allowed. 

Great injury is being done by these fixed nets ; 
though the pecuniary interests involved might 
•need compensation, if they should be suppressed 
by legislation. 

The limits within which trawl nets may not 

approach the shore are frequently over-stepped, 

and are difficult to enforce, but they are most 

valuable safeguards to the interests of the 

5 
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salmon, and Bhonld be rather enlarged than 
diminished. 

Q, What are " cruives " and " putchers " ? 

A , They are some of the chief " fixed engines " 
used in taking salmon. 

A ^^ crnive " is an ingenious wooden box, some 
10 feet square, fixed in a gap through which the 
main current passes, in a stone dyke or dam that 
has been built across the river. Wooden bars, a 
few inches apart, are placed at the lower end at 
such an angle that only an opening about 6 inches 
wide is left in the centre, through which the 
salmon are tempted to pass, but, as the upper end 
is guarded by stout bars, any escape is impossible. 
The harm done by such instruments in incalcu- 
lable, as the salmon are effectually stopped on 
their way to the spawning grounds, as only in 
high floods is it possible for any salmon to leap 
over. 

No such dam can now be made, as the Salmon 
Act of 1861 forbids any dam to be used for 
fishing that was not in use on 6th August in that 
year. 

^^ Putchers" consist of funnel-shaped baskets 
made of twenty straight rods ^ inch in diameter, 
and about 5 feet long, which, with an interval 
between each, are fastened together by four or 
five hoops of decreasing size. The diameter of 
the funnel is about 20 inches at the mouth. 
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diminishing to 2 or 3 inches at the further 
end. 

These putchers are ranged in tiers in a frame- 
work, and are termed " a rank of putchers." A 
salmon coming along in thick, muddy water 
enters the open mouth of a putcher, and speedily 
gets jammed at the narrow end, as it is impossible 
for it to turn, and the more it struggles the firmer 
it gets fixed. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced in enforcing 
the weekly close-time with respect to putchers, a 
special Act was passed in 1879 exempting them 
from the provisions of the former Acts, and sub- 
stituting instead a longer annual close time. This 
now commences on 1st September in each year, 
and terminates on 1st May in the ensuing year, 
both inclusive. 

Q. What diseases do salmon suffer from ? 

A. They suffer from fungus growths, now 
defined as Saprolegnia ferox^ and the especial 
pest, Bacillus salmonis pestis. The first is 
destroyed by sea-water, and is also quickly 
checked if the fish can be caught by sprinkling 
flowers of sulphur over it, and then releasing it, 
the sulphur adhering to it in the water. 

The Fishery Board for Scotland issued a 
Blue Book on May 7, 1903, containing a paper on 
the subject of the special salmon disease by Mr. 
J. Hume Patterson, of the Bacteriological Labora- 
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tory of the Corporation of Glasgow. He states 
that the bacillns invades the tissues of the flesh, 
gaining access through abrasion of the skin, and 
is not apparently contracted if the skin is healthy. 
It can both be transmitted from dead fish to other 
dead fish, or to living fish in the same water. It 
thrives well in a cold temperature, but 37 deg. 0. 
soon destroys it. It also thrives in sea-water, 
and therefore has not been necessarily destroyed 
when a salmon returns from the sea and re-seeks 
the river. 



CHAPTER III 

TROUT FISHING 

A QRBAT charm of trout fishing is its infinite 
variety, and the fact that it is at its best at a 
time of year when the country wears its brightest 
aspect. Trout fishing is associated with all the 
memories inseparable from spring and sunmier, 
when it is a joy to be in the open air ; and if the 
locale happens to be amongst rugged mountains, 
the poetry of the scenery lends additional 
enchantment to the excitement of the sport 
itself. 

The clear chalk streams of England require a 
special style of fishing, which may be looked 
upon as the highest form of the art, and yet the 
skilled dry-fiy fisherman, who has perhaps little 
more to learn in his particular branch, will find 
himself a very novice when he comes to pit him- 
self against a real artist on a swiftly-running 
rocky stream either with the wet fiy, dear-water 
worm, or minnow ; or dapping with a live May- 
es 
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fly on an Irish lough ; or with a tree-fly amongst 
thick bushes. Yet all these methods require 
infinite patience, long practice, and dexterity in 
order to achieve success. 

It is heresy to say that some of them require 
even more skill than the use of the dry-fly I The 
flsh have to be selected in the same way, but they 
are more easily scared than the fat, lazy chalk- 
stream trout ; and they lie in such shallow water, 
of the very clearest description, that the slightest 
abrupt movement will send them flying to their 
hiding-places, and they can only be stalked by 
snake-like movements, after the fashion of a Bed 
Indian. But the difficulty of attainment ever 
enhances the pleasure of success. 

Q. What are the different modes of catching 
trout with rod and line ? 

A. First and foremost, fishing with artificial 
fly, both " wet " and " dry." Secondly, dapping 
with natural flies. Thirdly, minnow-fishing, with 
either the natural or artificial bait. Fourthly, 
fishing with such lures as worms, caterpillars, 
grubs, flies, or paste, under water. 

Q. Of course it must require much more skill 
to tempt a fish with an artificial bait than with a 
natural one ? 

A. This is by no means a foregone conclusion, 
though very commonly believed. For instance, 
it is often a much more difficult operation to sue- 
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cessf uUy fish up-stream, in very clear water, with 
either the creeper or worm, than to use an 
artificial fly under the same conditions ; while it 
requires the very highest skill, such as few attain, 
to dape in a tiny stream at its lowest summer 
level with a natural fly, compared with which fly- 
fishing in a breeze with an artificial fly is perfect 
child's play ; though to dape with an artificial fly 
under the same conditions, of course, requires 
even more skill. 

Again, spinning a natural minnow, in low, clear 
water, is much more artistic than using an arti- 
ficial one, when the stream is still coloured after 
a flood. It follows, therefore, that fishing with a 
natural bait may, under suitable conditions, 
compare favourably with the use of artificial ones, 
and deserves a higher recognition of the skill 
required than is often accorded to it. It is too 
frequently the case that people despise a branch 
of sport that they either have not tried, or in 
which they have not been able to attain sufficient 
proficiency to achieve success. 

Those who only have had experience of one 
style of fishing, lake, chalk-stream, rocky streams, 
or sluggish bush-covered becks, are scarcely 
competent to offer an opinion as to what should 
be allowed, or the reverse, when the conditions 
under which alone sport can be successfully 
followed elsewhere are not familiar, or under- 
stood. 
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Q. What should be done as soon as the first 
trout is caught ? 

A. To examine its gullet to find out what it 
has been feeding on. 

Q. How can this be speedily done — ^by the 
riverside ? 

A. The fish should be held in the left hand 
lying on its back. When held in this position a 
gentle pressure on the upper part of the stomach, 
just behind the gills, will disclose whatever it has 
recently swallowed, which can easily be extracted 
for further observation by using a stalk of grass, 
after doubling it back. 

Q. What are the signs of a well-fed trout, in 
good condition ? 

A. It should have a small head, be broad in 
proportion to its length, and thick through the 
shoulders, with a generally symmetrical appear- 
ance. A trout with a large long head, and rather 
pike-like body, is a fish that has lost condition 
through old age. It should not be returned to 
the water, as it will steadily deteriorate. 

Q. Is not a bright golden colour a sign of good 
condition ? 

A. Yes ; but it is really caused by the kind of 
food that has been the chief feed. For instance, 
trout living on a diet of water-snails, or water- 
shrimps, will soon acquire a golden colour, and 
both insects are very fattening ; hence a course of 
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such food ensures good condition in ayigoroos 
fish ; but a trout living on flies, larv®, or worms 
may be in quite as good condition, only it will be 
silvery white in appearance, instead of yellow. 

Q. Is pink flesh also a sign of good condition ? 
A. Yes ; but it arises from the same cause as 
the golden tinge. 

Q. Is it possible to tell whether a trout has 
pink flesh when caught ? 

A. A trout that will have pink flesh when 
cooked will show a pink tinge under its tongue, 
if the latter is lifted up. 

Q. Should eyed-hooks have the heads turned 
up or down ? 

A. It is a moot point, and probably there is 
no practical difference. 

Q. What is the simplest and best method of 
attaching the gut to such hooks ? 

A. There are two excellent fastenings : (1) 
the jam knot, invented by Mr. Alexander D. 
Campbell. 




This is formed by passing the end (B) of the gut 
(A) through the eye of the hook, and then, after 
turning it back, by tying an ordinary " thumb " 
knot loosely round A, but do not draw the knot 
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tight ; on pulling at A the knot will pass over 
the eye, and fasten itself. For all ordinary 
fishing this is sufficiently secure. 

(2) The second knot was invented by Major 
Turle, formerly an officer in the 60th Rifles, and 
for very large fish is certainly safer. 




Pass the end of the gut through the eye, and 
make a loop (A). Then put the hook through 
the loop, and run the latter up to the eye of the 
hook. Pull all taut, when the knot will be as in 
the second figure, care being taken that the slip- 
knot is over the eye of the hook, round the shank. 



cr 

Q. If Major Turle's knot is so much safer, 
why should it not invariably be used instead of 
the jam knot ? 

A. Because with Major Turle's knot it takes 
much more time to change flies, so if moderate- 
sized fish only are likely to be caught, it is more 
convenient to use the jam knot. This is very 
quickly untied, as well as retied, so that time is 
saved, often a most important thing when a good 
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Q. What length of rod is most suitable for 
trout ? 

A. This depends very much upon the size 
of the fish likely to be met with, but the old- 
fashioned double-handed rods, once almost 
universal, are now seldom seen. 

What should guide the choice is that the rod 
should be as short and as light as possible, so long 
as the necessary length of cast can be made with- 
out undue eflEort ; and that the rod is powerful 
enough to control the largest fish that are reason- 
ably likely to be hooked. It is of no use having 
so weak a rod that a good fish, for the water, 
cannot be kept away from bushes, and other 
dangerous places which a more powerful weapon 
could easily do. At the same time it is not 
wise to burden oneself with a rod fit for trout of 
five or six pounds weight, when there is no 
chance of meeting with anything larger than a 
pound. 

For small brook trout, and for dry-fly fishing 
for ordinary chalk-stream fish, beautiful rods are 
now made from eight feet six inches to eleven 
feet, which cannot be beaten for single-hand fly- 
fishing. Wet-fly streams that require the flies to 
be " worked," are often fished with advantage with 
the well-known Castle Connell style of rod, when 
the length may be well increased up to thirteen 
feet. For loch fishing a very good length is from 
eleven to twelve feet, except for dapping, which 
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requires rods from fourteen to eighteen feet, 
unless the force of the wind approaches a gale. 
Minnow fishing varies so much in its character 
that no very definite rule can be laid down, for 
it all depends upon how it is possible to keep out 
of sight when the water is very low and clear. 
A long rod, fourteen or fifteen feet, will some- 
times enable the fisherman to do this when it 
would be impossible to fish successfully with 
a short rod ; but the rule still holds good that 
it is the wisest plan to fish with as short a rod 
as will achieve success. The same remark also 
applies to fishing in clear water with worm, 
caddis, creeper, stonefly, or similar baits. 

Q. Are very flexible rods the best, or stiiBf ones ? 

A. This also depends on local circumstances. 
Ordinarily, especially for dry-fly fishing, a rather 
stiff rod is the best, as with heavy tapering lines 
it is more easy to make very accurate casts ; 
and it is also possible to throw against a strong 
wind with such a weapon. Sometimes, however, 
it is necessary to be able to make the casts with 
very little motion of the arm, particularly on a 
well- wooded stream, and then a very fiexible rod 
gives a great advantage. Whole-cane rods are 
perfect rods in this respect. 

Q. What are the best kinds of stiff rods ? 
A. For those who do not mind the cost, 
undoubtedly the split cane ones. 
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Q. Are spliced rods as good as those with 
ferrules ? 

A. For whippy rods, for wet-fly fishing, they 
certainly are the best, but many object to the 
extra trouble of splicing them together. 

Q. Is this difficult to do ? 

A. By no means, and the art is soon acquired. 
Rather soft string, such as a cobbler's "end," 
should be used, or floss silk, slightly rubbed over 
with cobbler's wax ; or a narrow thong of very 
pliant leather ; in either case the mode of attach- 
ment is the same ; an essential point is that the 
material used should be such that it will lie flat 
on the rod to prevent slipping, which anything 
round and hard is liable to do. 

The rod should be held horizontally with the 
rings pointing downwards, and the left hand 
grasping the two ends that are to be spliced. 
The thumb must be on the upper side, pointing 
towards the top, and close up to the farthest end ; 
thus held the two pieces are kept firmly together. 

The end of the string should be slipped under 
the thumb and a turn taken round the splice, and 
then three or four close laps should be made over 
the first one, commencing just behind the point 
of the splice, and working back towards the 
thumb. After the close turns have been made 
the laps should be continued about half an inch 
apart for some little distance, then three or four 
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more close turns taken, and so on until the other 
end of the splice is reached, when two or three 
turns may be taken back again, and the end 
finished ojff in the ordinary way, or with a clove 
hitch ; such a splice will last for any length of 
time. 

If leather is used it may be wetted before being 
wound on, and as it shrinks when dried it will 
bite like iron. A special binding tape is now 
supplied by the leading London tackle-shops, 
that answers its purpose admirably. 

Q. Should the rings of the rod be fixed, or the 
reverse ? 

A. The fixed ones, known as snake rings, are 
the best, for the line passes through them with 
great facility when playing a fish. They are 
supposed not to lie quite so well in the rod-bag 
as the loose ones, but if so, it is a very trivial 
matter. 

When ferrules are used each should fit into 
the next with some sort of lock fastening, which 
all the leading makers now supply. It is very 
superior to the old way of tying the pieces to 
prevent them from coming loose. 

Q. What are the best kind of reels ? 

A. Now that they can be fitted with an 
optional ** check " and a " line guard," nothing 
is better than a really well-made Nottingham reel 
for fly- or bait fishing, except spinning, for it is 
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very light, and also runs with great freedom. It 
is necessary that it should be made of well- 
matured, very hard wood, to prevent any 
possibility of warping, to which the common, 
cheap-made reels are subject, and thus bring 
this style of reel into disrepute. To counteract 
this tendency, more or less metal is now often 
employed in their construction ; but unless this 
is aluminium, the great advantage of lightness 
is thereby lost. 

For casting a spinning bait Malloch, of Perth, 
has invented a most ingenious reel, and when 
made of aluminium it is light, and even better 
for the purpose than a Nottingham one, for by a 
very simple method the action can be instantly 
reversed, and the inevitable ** kink " taken out of 
the line by the very process of spinning itself. 

With regard to other kinds of reels, there are 
many good ones ofEered to the public, betwixt 
which there is little to choose. The point to be 
kept in mind when making a selection is that air 
should be able to enter the interior freely ; and 
also that they should be easily and quickly taken 
to pieces to facilitate cleaning and oiling the 
revolving plates. Well-made reels cannot be 
cheap, and it is a mistake to economise in this 
direction, for a good reel not only prevents trout 
breaking away, but also lasts much longer than 
carelessly made ones, and gives satisfaction the 
whole time. All reels should have as large a 
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drum as possible consistent with taking a suffi- 
cient quantity of line. To assist in taking in line 
quickly a reel should always run very freely, and 
constant care is required in this respect, but the 
fault of over-running must be carefully guarded 
against, or the line will be frequently entangled. 

Q. If, on an emergency, a reel is found not 
to fit the rod it is wanted for, how is this best 
quickly remedied ? 

A. Nothing is so satisfactory as inserting thin 
slips of cork, that can be cut from any soda-water 
or wine-bottle cork. The pliancy of the material 
makes it far more suitable than wood, for the 
metal of the reel, and the string attaching it, bite 
well into the cork. By having a graduated metal 
bed for the reel, such as is now generally sup- 
plied, the chance of a strange reel not fitting is 
much reduced. 

Q. What are the best kind of lines for fly- 
fishing ? 

A. For wet-fly fishing the so-called American 
lines are very fair, but at first they are apt to 
be rather stiff, and fish better when slightly 
worn. They are apt soon to become tender, 
and should be tested from time to time lest they 
break when a good fish is on. 

The old-fashioned silk-and-hair line is easy to 
throw when well wetted, and none of the new 
lines beat it in that respect ; until it is soaked. 
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however, it twists and kinks rather awkwardly, 
and it requires careful drying after use to prevent 
rotting. 

For dry-fly fishing silk lines, dressed in oil 
under an air-pump, are deservedly popular, as 
they suit the stiff-built rods required for this 
style of fishing most admirably, having just the 
amount of weight that is required. They should 
be very slightly greased before being used each 
day to ensure the line running freely off the reel, 
and for this there is nothing so suitable as deer's 
fat properly clarified. All the chief tackle makers 
now supply these lines, and tins of deer's fat. 
The Manchester cotton lines are also very good, 
especially for spinning, as they do not easily kink, 
but they should be cable laid. They must be 
tanned in catechu, and will then last a very long 
time — if well dried after use. 

Q. What is a good receipt for tanning silk, 
hemp, or cotton in catechu ? 

A. Place ^ lb. catechu (which can be got from 
a chemist) and ^ oz. sulphate of copper in a gallon 
of water, and boil until it is thoroughly dissolved. 
Then place the lines in, take the saucepan off the 
fire, and allow it to cool. After immersion for 
twenty-four hours, the lines should be hung up 
to drain, then washed in cold water, and again 
hung up to dry. 

Q. Will any line suit any rod ? 
6 
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A. Certainly not. Each rod will only throw 
a line to advantage that suits it according to its 
stiffness. A whippy rod requires a light line, 
and a stiff rod a heavy line. These should, 
therefore, be chosen according to their different 
degrees. 

It must be remembered that a heavy line can 
be made to fall quite as lightly on the water, and 
with as little splash as a light one ; but only a 
heavy line can be successfully cast in the teeth of 
a strong wind. 

Q. Are " casts " ever used now of horse-hair ? 

A. They are frequently used in the North, 
and are often preferred there to silk- worm gut, as 
there is much more spring in hair. Trout and 
grayling mostly run small there, and the fishing 
is chiefly wet-fly. Hair would scarcely be suitable 
when large fish may probably be met with, as 
good gut is undoubtedly stronger. 

Q. How should hair be chosen ? 

A. It should be round and of a uniform 
thickness, and quite free from any suspicion 
of roughness when drawn through the fingers. 
It must also never be taken from the tail of 
a mare. 

Q. What is silk- worm gut made from ? 

A. It is extracted from the silkworms when 
they are ready to spin their cocoons, and is in 
fact the material which they would have used 
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for spinning their cocoons, that is, ^^ undeveloped 
silk." 

Q. What quality should gut possess ? 
A. It should be clear, round, and of a uniform 
thickness. 

Q. Will gut keep from year to year ? 

A. Qood gut of moderate thickness will keep 
a long time if kept free from damp, or from 
contact with any acid. Very light gut is apt to 
lose its *^ nature," and then cannot be depended 
on. 

Q. How should gut be kept ? 

A. Ordinary clean white letter paper is an 
excellent material to wrap it in, but anything in 
the nature of fresh printer's ink must be care- 
fully avoided. It may also be wrapped in woollen 
rag and then covered over with something imper- 
meable, such as oiled silk, keeping in view that 
what is necessary is the exclusion of light and 
air. 

New chamois leather is very pernicious ; some- 
thing in its preparation so affects the gut that 
though it may appear perfectly sound and good, 
if tested when still dry, or when it has been 
soaked for a few minutes only, yet after it has 
been immersed for about half an hour the gut 
will be found to have become almost rotten, and 
the writer lost many fish from this reason before 
the cause was discovered. Old chamois leather, 
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such as has been in use for some time in the 
stables, and had the injurious ingredient washed 
well out, may be used with impunity. 

Q. Should rods be varnished or painted ? 

A. Varnish is necessary for all cane rods, and 
is now universally used for wooden ones. There 
is much, however, to be said in favour of paint, 
when practicable, for the flash of a varnished rod 
on a sunshiny day can be seen for a very long 
way, and must scare many a trout that would not 
notice a painted rod. 

Q. How should rods be kept when put away 
for some time. 

A. If there is any possibility of damp they 
should not be allowed to remain in their cases. 
If practicable, each piece should be hung by 
a piece of string to a nail, so that its own weight 
will tend to keep it straight, a place being chosen 
which is free from damp and dust, but where 
a slight current of air can get to it. An empty 
cupboard can often be adapted to the purpose, 
and the length of time a good rod will last will 
well repay the extra trouble. Rods should always 
be wiped over with a dry cloth if wet on return- 
ing from fishing. 

Q. How can rods be prevented from sticking 
in the ferrules ? 

A* The ends should be slightly smeared with 
vaseline or oil before the rod is put togetheri 
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Q. If a rod does unfortunately stick fast, how 
can it be quickly and easily remedied ? 

A. By applying a little heat to the underside 
of the ferrule, which will cause the metal to 
expand. A match is nearly always obtainable, 
and is usually quite effective. 

Q. What is most suitable for a travelling 
rod case for trout-rods ? 

A. A large bamboo makes a splendid case, 
and should hold from two to three rods, with 
a landing-net handle. It can be fitted with a 
metal cap, working on a hinge, which will take 
a padlock ; to facilitate carrying it a leather 
handle and straps, similar to rug straps, can 
easily be fitted round the centre. 

Q. How should lines be treated in the 
winter? 

A. They should be reeled off from the 
winches, and loosely coiled round anything 
handy, care being taken to keep them free 
from damp. 

Lines should always be reeled off when return- 
ing from fishing until they are quite dry, or they 
will soon rot. 

Q. What sort of landing-nets can be recom- 
mended ? 

A. The form of the bow, the choice of the 
handle, and the material for the net must all 
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depend npon what kind of fishing is to be 
expected and the difficulties that may be en- 
countered. 

The bow may be either round, OTal, or tri- 
angular-shaped, but if trout run really large 
they are certainly more easily netted with a 
round or OYal bow, than with the other kind. 
It is always advisable to have a sufficiently large 
bow, for it is running a grave risk of losing the 
fish if an endeavour has to be made to land it 
with too small a net. 

If the net handle is not required to assist the 
fisherman in wading, it may be of light material, 
such as some kind of cane, and not too long, so 
that it can be easily carried slung across the 
shoulders, or doubled up and afBxed to the strap 
of the basket ; either method leaves the left hand 
at liberty to assist in manipulating the line when 
playing a fish, or when casting, which is fre- 
quently of great advantage. 

If, however, the handle has to be relied upon 
for feeling the way when wading, or for pre- 
venting the fisherman from slipping and falling 
on the very slippery weed-covered rocks that are 
common in many of the Northern streams, it 
must be of good length and of sufficient strength 
to support the weight of the fisherman in addition 
to the strain of a severe shock. Ash is most 
suitable for this purpose, being both light and 
strong. Lancewood should be avoided, as when 
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of sufficient thickness to have the requisite 
strength, it is too heavy to be sufficiently handy. 
A handle required for such a purpose has its 
usefulness much enhanced if it is shod with 
a metal end in which a light boat-hook can be 
screwed at will. This is often useful for pulling 
down a bough to disengage a fly that has been 
caught, or for pulling up a weed or snag when 
the cast has become entangled. 

For boat-fishing it is as well to have two nets, 
one light and small, easily used for small fish ; 
the other with a long handle, long enough indeed 
to require two hands (when there is an assistant 
in the boat) and with a large bow, so that not 
only is a large fish easily netted, but the capture 
can be effected at a considerable distance from 
the boat, thereby preventing the escape of many 
a lightly-hooked fish that might get off in its 
final struggles, before it was within reach of an 
ordinary small net. 

The net itself may be either of varnished silk, 
which has the drawback of being often stiff to 
use, and not instantly accommodating itself to 
the action of a swift current, though otherwise 
it is free from the annoyance of the hooks catch- 
ing in it ; or it may be made of hard cotton 
(water-proofed by being steeped in catechu), 
which is very supple, and is now exclusively 
used by the writer when fishing. A large swan- 
shot fixed to the bottom of the net is of the 
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greatest service in making the net at once hang 
true when in nse. 

Q. Should the hoop of the net be fixed, or 
be capable of being taken to pieces? 

A. The latter form is sometimes a convenience 
when travelling, but if the fishing is chiefly at 
home, the fixed hoop is to be preferred. 

Q. How can a net be slung over the shoulder, 
so as to be quickly got at when required ? 

A. A very convenient way is to attach a long 
piece of round indiarubber, about twice the 
thickness of a lead pencil, to the staff of the 
net just below the hoop, and to the other end 
of the rubber to affix an ordinary brass 
curtain ring, which must be slipped over the 
bottom of the staff, and allowed to slide up and 
down. The length of the indiarubber should 
be about two-thirds the length of the handle. 
The head and right shoulder should be put 
through the loop made by the rubber, so that the 
junction of the latter with the hoop rests on the 
left shoulder, the handle lying behind the back. 
When the net is required it is quickly disengaged 
by seizing the indiarubber with the left hand, and 
lifting it over the head. 

Other methods of carrying a net are to have 
a spring clip fixed some way down the staff 
(according to how the net will balance), which 
i^ then slipped over the left strap of the basket, 
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the hoop of the net pointing to the ground 
and the handle passing under the left armpit. 
This is only suitable for a short-handled net, and 
is now not so often used as those that have a 
hinge in the middle of the handle, enabling the 
handle to be folded in half, so that the net 
can be carried by simply slipping the lower part 
of the shaft over the strap of the creel. It can be 
quickly disengaged, and an ingenious spring at 
the back of the hinge makes all taut by catching 
on a slot, which is safely eflEected by giving a 
jerk to the net, causing the handle to straighten 
at the same time. 

Q. Are eyed hooks to be preferred, or those 
tied on to gut ? 

A. For dry-fly fishing eyed hooks are so 
superior that they may almost be said to be 
essential ; for the ease with which they are 
changed, added to the advantage of being able 
to substitute fresh gut, when the constant 
whipping to and fro inseparable from dry-fly 
fishing has worn the gut at the head of the fly, 
are so advantageous, that the old-fashioned hooks 
tied on gut are seldom used. 

Although equally of use for wet-fly fishing, 
custom and prejudice are so hard to conquer, that 
where this is the prevailing style, wet-fly fishers 
are apt to go on in the ways they have been 
accustomed to. 
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There is a limit to their nsefnlneBB when 
natural bait-fishing is the order of the day, for 
then the head of an eyed fly prevents the bait 
from being impaled, whenever it is necessary that 
it should be threaded on both hook and gut. 

Q. Should the wire of a hook be quite straight 
all through, or should it be inclined outwards 
at the point ? 

A. Although said to work at a mechanical 
disadvantage, hooks that turn outwards certainly 
in practice hook more fish, and are therefore to 
be preferred for fly-fishing. It is, however, 
dif&cult to put natural baits properly on to them, 
and for such fishing the hooks should not turn 
out. 

Q. Are wicker creels or wooden boxes the 
best for carrying trout. 

A. In the South of England wicker baskets 
are almost invariably used, but in the North 
wooden boxes are more common. In lightness 
there is probably little to choose, but while it 
is claimed for boxes that they do not let the 
sun and wind gain such access to the fish, and 
therefore keep them fresher by preventing them 
from getting so much dried up, on the other 
hand they are more inflexible, and do not give in 
any way to the motions of the wearer. 

Baskets are now made with light brass hinges, 
and with a small piece of brass that fits over a 
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metal hoop, permitting a padlock to foe inserted ; 
as the hoop also forms a movable "catch," 
efficiency is gained, as well as increased power 
of resisting rough usage, besides security. The 
padlock should be one that fastens with a spring, 
than which none is more suitable than a Yale 
padlock. 

A small light detachable bag, fixed near the 
top of the basket, is a great convenience, for 
it keeps the lunch and small articles apart from 
the fish, while it does not add anything 
appreciable to the weight. 

Q. What kind of straps are required ? 

A. A good broad strap of webbing should pass 
over one shoulder, ending in a leather strap and 
buckle, to go inside the basket. A girth-strap 
to go round the waist, in addition, very much 
increases the comfort and ease of carrying the 
creel, especially when there is much creeping and 
stooping required. 

Q. Can waterproof bags be recommended 
instead of bags or baskets ? 

A. A great drawback to them is their dis- 
agreeable smell, especially when wet. They also 
cling very close to the back, and are hot in warm 
weather. 

Q. Are wading-stockings or boots the best ? 
A» This depends upon circumstances. Boots, 
especially those lined with leather, are warmer 
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than wading-Btockings, and in the early spring, 
when often the water is but little above freezing, 
that is a great consideration. Wading-stockings, 
however, are easy to dry, as they can be turned 
inside out. If the ventilators that have been 
introduced into rubber boots can be adapted also 
to the leather-lined boots, it would be a very 
great improvement indeed. 

In warm summer weather stockings, being 
lighter and cooler, will naturally be preferred 
to boots. 

For ordinary fishing, when there is no wading, 
it is still a convenience to wear short waterproof 
boots, for there are often wet places that would 
cause a considerable detour to be made, if they 
cannot be paddled through; while a stream 
may be crossed at a shallow place instead of 
having to go a long way to a bridge. India- 
rubber knee-boots, lined with felt, are very 
suitable under such circumstances. A tiny tube 
runs outside each leg, and then passes under a 
perforated false leather sole, so that each step 
forces air into the interior of the boot. The 
result is that no moisture ever collects inside 
the boot, and the stocking is quite dry even 
after a long day^s fishing. Care should be taken 
to have the boots quite large and loose-fitting. 
Their one drawback is the difficulty of keeping 
nails in the soles, which are much wanted 
amongst slippery rocks. 
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Q. If wading-stocking are worn, is it a good 
plan to select such as have leather shoes attached ? 

A. If it was not for the difficulty in drying 
the inside of the shoes, they would be much 
the most convenient, as everything required is 
contained in one article. The old-fashioned 
wading-stockings with brogues are, however, 
still superior in this respect, as the stockings 
can be turned inside out after use, and there- 
fore thoroughly dried. A pair of thick woollen 
socks should always be drawn over the waders, 
before the brogues are put on, to prevent them 
from being injured by any little bits of sharp 
gravel that may insinuate themselves inside the 
brogues. Some streams are worse in this respect 
than others, and this should be taken into 
consideration when purchasing waders. 

Q. What are useful articles for a fishing-knife 
to contain ? 

A. Besides the ordinary blade every fishing- 
knife should have a pair of sharp-pointed scissors ; 
pincers that close automatically ; saw, with a 
notch at the end for extricating hooks ; pricker, 
most useful in undoing knots ; and the 
universally required corkscrew. A button- 
hook is to most people also quite a necessary. 

Q. The line sometimes fouls the winch when 
not fully reeled up, is there any simple means 
of preventing this ? 
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A. An excellent contrivance is to loop an 
ordinary elastic band round the back bar of the 
reel, and then to slip the band over the rod, 
so that it is fixed by the ring which secures 
the reel plate. 

Q, The first requirement in a knot, after being 
secure, is to be easily and quickly undone ; how 
can this be carried out in attaching the gut cast 
to the line ? 

A. There is a very simple plan indeed, much 
in vogue amongst the professional fishermen in 
the North. It looks rather clumsy, but is quite 
secure, and answers its purpose admirably, as 
it can be undone in a second, even on a pitch- 
dark night. It does not in the least scare trout, 
who often rise at it for a fly even on chalk- 
streams. The loop of the gut should be held 
in the left hand, and point to the right ; then 
pass the end of the line through the loop from 
underneath, and take a turn round the loop, 
working from the outside to the inside. The 
next process is to double back the end of the line 
till it forms a loop, which must be pushed 
underneath the line on the outside, but over the 
gut. The harder a fish pulls at the main line the 
firmer the knot holds, but a very slight tug at the 
end of the line A pulls the loop from underneath 
the restraining portion, and the knot is undone. 
(In the illustration the knot is not drawn tight 
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to show the working better.) One caution is 
necessary, however. A new highly varnished 
line is so stiff and unmanageable that a little of 




the varnish at the end of the line should be 
scraped off before the gut is attached, lest the 
line should work loose. 

Q, How can lines of unequal thicknesses be 
knotted together so that the knot will not draw ? 

A. The well-known "fisherman's knot " is the 
only safe one to employ, for it can never draw. 

Q. Is not this knot the best one for tying gut 
together ? 

A. Yes ; it is the simplest and safest. 

Q. How is it tied ? 

A. The two ends to be joined together being 
laid alongside, each one has a simple " thumb 
knot*' tied on itself, but also enveloping the 
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other line ; the two knots are next drawn towards 
each other until they touch, and are then pulled 
tight. 
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Q. What is a good receipt for dressing a line 
at home ? 

A. If it is wished to renew the varnish it is 
first necessary to remove the old dressing with 
methylated spirit, benzine, or naphtha. 

Mix together in a small basin an equal quantity 
of best copal varnish and boiled linseed oil, to 
make about half a pint, and add ten drops of gold 
size. Place the basin in a pan of water, and let 
it simmer till luke-warm. 

Put the line in the mixture, and leave it 
for a few days, occasionally turning the coils 
over ; then take it out and hang it up to drip. 
Afterwards stretch the line on two nails, in a 
sheltered place where it will be free from dust, 
and wipe oflE all the superfluous dressing with 
a soft rag, repeating this in a few hours' time. 
It must then be left till dry enough to reel on 
to a winch ; or better still be tied into loose 
coils, and left as long as possible to harden until 
required. 

Q. What ingredients should be used to make 
colourless wax for silk ? 

A. Two parts white resin powdered, one part 
gum arable, and one part lanoline, should be 
sinmiered together until melted, when a few 
drops of essence of lemon may be stiiTed in. 

If more convenient the gum arable can be left 
out, its place being taken by another part of resin. 
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When melted, the whole should be turned 
into cold water, and well worked between the 
fingers, being pulled out and rolled up again 
time after time. If it is found to be too soft 
add a little more resin ; if too hard add more 
lanoline. When it appears of sufficient con- 
sistency it must be rolled into a ball to dry, 
then made into convenient sizes, and each 
covered with a piece of wash-leather. It will 
last for years. 

Q. What varnish should be applied to hooks 
after being tied on to the gut ? 

A. The dressing should be coated lightly 
with spirit varnish, to be obtained from any 
chemist. 

Q. Should not gut be well soaked before 
being used? 

A, Yes ; it is very necessary that the gut 
should be thoroughly soaked before being 
subjected to any strain, and especially before 
it is knotted. White metal damper boxes are 
now made that do not rust, and should be fitted 
inside with two or three rounds of loosely fitting 
flannel, or spongio-piline ; two or three loose 
strands of gut for points can then be kept 
separate from a spare cast, while soaking. The 
contents should be damped two hours before 
using. 

An indiarubber tobacco pouch, of the kind 
7 
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that makes a sort of pocket by folding into 
itself, is a very convenient way of damping gut 
if the latter is folded in a wet linen rag, and 
placed inside. Care must be taken to take any 
gut out of the damper on reaching home that 
may not have been required during the day, as if 
forgotten and left till the next time it is required 
it will probably have become rotten, 

Q. If live fish have to be transported, what 
rules should be observed? 

A. The fish should be kept without food, 
if possible, for at least forty-eight hours, and the 
water constantly changed if in a confined space, 
for if they defile the water they quickly succumb. 
If they are quite empty at starting they can stand 
a long journey, so long as the water keeps cool 
and pure. The water needs constantly aerating, 
to supply the waste gas consumed by the fish, 
but the motion caused by the journey should be 
sufficient for this, so long as the vessel containing 
the fish is not filled fully up to the top, to allow 
for splashing. The usual plan adopted by the 
fish-hatching companies is to arrange for the 
water splashing against some ice, so as to keep it 
sufftciently cool. If the temperature of the water 
into which the fish are going to be placed varies 
considerably from that of the vessel in which 
they have travelled, the two must be assimilated 
by pouring off about a third of the water from 
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the vessel and filling it up again with an eqnal 
amount from the stream, repeating this after the 
lapse of a minute or two. 

The vessels containing fish should never be 
allowed to stand still at any time, but should be 
placed in the conveyance at once, which should 
be ready waiting for them. On arriving at their 
new abode equal celerity must be observed in 
getting them transferred to the stream, for when 
movement ceases the water is no longer aerated. 

Q, Pish suffer very often from fungoid 
growth, such as Saprolegnia ferox^ is there any 
cure for this ? 

A. If they can be caught in a net the affected 
part should be well sprinkled with flowers of 
sulphur, and the fish at once put back again. 
The sulphur will not wash off but adheres to the 
fish for some days, and when it at last falls off 
the fungus has gone also, and does not return. 
The sulphur does not affect the health of the fish, 
and some that have been treated by the author 
have been carefully kept under observation for 
several years, and never had a recurrence of the 
disease. The application of the sulphur also 
appears to purify the water, as no fresh victims 
seem to occur afterwards. 

Q. The remark is often made that this or that 
stream does not now contain nearly as many trout 
as it used to do, and that consequently the fishing 
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has fallen off. What are the chief causes that are 
likely to bring abont snch a state of affairs ? 

A, Apart from serious pollution from dye- 
works and trade effluents generally, which will 
probably be self-evident, there are many other 
causes, often overlooked, which can all be 
remedied with a little care and trouble. They 
may be divided into two heads, viz.. Natural 
enemies, and — ^apart from the wiles of poachers — 
Mischief caused by human agency. 

Under the first heading may be placed the 
ravages caused by — 

1. Pike. 

2. Eels. 

3. Large trout. 

4. Otters. 

5. Predaceous birds. 

Under the second may be enumerated — 

6. Straightening watercourses. 

7. Too much and injudicious weed-cutting. 

8. Cutting out all overhanging boughs, 

clumps of bushes, and other natural 
shelter. 

9. Carelessness in keeping down coarse 

fish. 
10. Too rigid an adherence to fishing with 
the artificial fly alone, to the exclusion 
of all other methods. 

Q. Are Natural enemies very prejudicial ? 
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A. Extremely so, and to an extent that is quite 
incalculable. Supposing that each individual 
pike and large trout (which in many waters 
become almost chiefly piscivorous) averAge only 
one trout per diem — ^which would be considerably 
below the mark if there were no coarse fish in 
the stream to eke out the menu — it is appalling 
to think of the mischief only a few would cause 
in a year I Eels capture a great many small 
trout, and are often in enormous quantities that 
may be quite unsuspected. In a celebrated 
Northern stream a few years ago the fishing fell 
off to such an extent that very vigorous methods 
were adopted, and a special campaign was directed 
against the eels, which were harried with spear, 
basket, and night-line. The result was astonish- 
ing, the year's catch in 1899 resulting in the 
total of 5,738, while in 1901 the prodigious 
number of 12,302 were taken. The result of six 
years' operations showed a bag of 34,483 eels, 
which must have freed the stream from a deadly 
pest. In response to the efforts that were made, 
which also included the systematic turning out 
of a certain amount of young trout per annum, 
the fish caught increased from 650^ brace in 1898 
to 953 brace in 1903, the limit of size being eleven 
inches, and at least some of the credit must be 
attributed to the very large reduction of the eels. 
It is worthy of remark that previously it had 
never been suspected that the eels existed in such 
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large numbers ; also that in former years, some 
time back, "dibbing" for eels had been freely 
permitted, and had been a popular sport, but this 
privilege had been withdrawn a long time on 
account of the facilities it was presumed to afford 
for poaching the trout. 

Large trout often become habitual cannibals, and 
in many waters, both in lochs and streams, never 
rise at all to flies. In chalk-streams, and also in 
those where the Mayfly (green drake), stonefly, 
and sedgefly in the evening tempt them, they 
may occasionally be caught with these ; but one 
thing is certain, unless they can be captured they 
will make a very marked diminution of the 
young trout that should be coming on for future 
sport. Close attention should be paid to note 
whether there is a good number of small trout 
to be seen rising, from two to four ounces or so, 
and if there lis (whether they rise at the angler's 
flies, or at natural ones), it may be taken for 
granted that all is gbing on satisfactorily ; but if 
the little ones are seldom or never seen, then 
there is some malignant influence at work, which 
must be investigated and counteracted. The 
much abused " otter lath " and " cross-lines " in 
loughs were no unmixed evil — ^though fly 
" purists " may find it hard to believe anything 
good of them — and captured a great many old 
cannibals that scarcely ever rise to ordinary flies, 
they being attracted for some unexplainable 
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reason by the number of large flies that are 
worked with those implements. 

The only other chance of catching these 
"undesirables" is by spinning an artificial or 
natural bait ; and if it is wished to prevent fly- 
fishing from deteriorating, owners of loughs 
should always permit both cross-lines and fishing 
with minnow at certain seasons, and under strict 
regulations. The writer knows of no lough 
where both methods have been abolished which 
has not deteriorated ; unless artificial means of 
restocking with young trout have been periodically 
resorted to. 

In streams the same thing must also be kept in 
view, the great old trout must be annually thinned 
down, preferably by the most sportsmanlike 
method suitable to the water. It is surely wiser 
to allow dapping with a natural fly, fishing with 
clear- water worm, or spinning with a minnow, 
each of which methods not only demands great 
skill, but also gives excellent sport, than to give 
instructions to the keepers to capture the great 
trout by netting after the season is over, or even 
to snatch them with stroke-hauling hooks I And 
yet these methods are actually being employed in 
certain waters at the present I Surely sentiment 
can be carried too far, to the abolition of common 
sense I 

In streams where weeds grow too rank for 
spinning a minnow as the summer advances, it 
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can often be usefully employed till the middle 
or end of April. Where no such growth ever 
interferes with spinning it is better to defer it till 
the cream of the fly-fishing is over — in July or 
August, according to locality. Worm and bait- 
fishing should always be deferred till the latter 
part of the season, bearing in mind the fact that 
the object sought is not the encouragement of 
these methods, but the destruction of large 
cunning old trout, who refuse to become victims 
to the allurement of a fly. 

Otters do not necessarily do great harm 
amongst trout, if there are many scale (or coarse 
fish) to be had instead. Whether these latter are 
preferred as a matter of taste by the otter, or 
whether they are more easily caught, is im- 
material, but an examination of the " wedging " 
of the animal usually reveals that they have 
formed the bulk of its repast. Pike seem to be 
an especially favourite morsel, which is certainly 
fortunate — if there are any pike to be caught, 
which should not be the case in any well looked- 
after trout stream. If, however, trout are the 
only finny inhabitants of the stream, otters can 
do very great harm indeed, and then seem parti- 
cularly to pick out fine trout, in the pink of con- 
dition, leaving the less-favoured ones for their 
hosts. Otters, therefore, should be speedily 
banished, unless a pack of otter hounds regularly 
hunt the district. 
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Of all predaceous birds probably none generally 
do so much harm as the heron ; though it is so 
picturesque and graceful, its presence may be 
sometimes tolerated for its beauty, at the expense 
of the harm that it is capable of doing. Its worst 
trait is that it is never satisfied with a small fish, 
if bigger ones are to be had, and it will wait with 
the patience of a cat watching at a mouse-hole, to 
effect its object. Its appearance on a well-stocked 
trout-stream is quite a calamity I 

In many places — especially near the sea-coast 
— cormorants infest large sheets of water, and are 
exceedingly destructive. There is nothing to be 
urged in their favour, and every means possible 
should be taken to destroy them. They should 
be shot, trapped, and their nests harried at every 
available opportunity. They are the worst of 
"vermin" amongst trout, daily devouring large 
numbers. 

Some of the sea-gulls and terns are " fishers," 
and should not be encouraged especially in any 
numbers, the black-backed gulls, and the black- 
headed gulls in particular, being active trout 
robbers. If a colony of the latter should choose 
the vicinity of a trout preserve for nursery 
arrangements, by systematically raiding their 
nests they can soon be persuaded to seek quieter 
quarters. 

The pretty kingfisher, with its brilliant plumage, 
is never in sufficient quantities to do appreciable 
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harm amongst trout, and besides, it devotes its 
time chiefly to catching minnows and tiny scale 
fish. Small trout in their natural state do not 
afford it many good opportunities of becoming its 
prey. Crowded together in nursery rearing 
ponds, with the water of just the right depth for 
a plunge, alters the case altogether, and unless 
the fry are protected by wire-netting a kingfisher 
which found them out would soon carry off a 
very large number. But on a trout stream it 
should be made welcome to the few trout it may 
capture, in return for the pleasure it affords as it 
flashes by, gleaming like an emerald in the sun- 
shine. 

Another inhabitant of rocky streams that fits 
in so well with its picturesque surroundings is 
far more destructive than the kingfisher, namely, 
the water-ouzel, or "dipper," so striking in 
appearance with its smart white waistcoat, and 
which affords so much interest when it quietly 
walks down the side of a rock into the water with 
calm deliberation, or with equal calmness walks 
out of the water and sits on a stone for a rest. It 
is never in a hurry when out on business ! It 
loves to devour the spawn of trout, and also takes 
every opportunity it can of extracting a tiny trout 
from under a stone, where it is hiding, and 
promptly eating it. It, however, does its best at 
other times to make amends for its sins, and with 
commendable impartiality also devours many of 
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the water-insects that are just as fond of trout- 
spawn and the baby alevins as it is itself. 

Chief amongst the insects that attack trout- 
spawn, and trout in the alevin stage, are the larva 
of the dragonfly and the corixa beetles. Savage 
as they both are by nature, it is fortunate for the 
race of trout that the earliest stages of its exist- 
ence are not often passed within the habitat of 
those insects. Whether, however, the water 
shrimp can be held blameless with regard to 
the ova is at least open to suspicion, and it lives 
in the very spots where the ova is laid. If it 
is guilty it at any rate frequently pays for its 
delinquencies with its life, for later on it becomes 
one of the trout's chief delicacies. It is by feed- 
ing on it, and on water-snails, that trout acquire 
their pink flesh, and also their beautiful golden 
colour. When fed upon a fly diet, or on the 
larva that frequent weeds, the flesh of trout is 
white, and their bellies are silvery white. If it 
is desired to know what the colour of the flesh 
will be when cooked, just lift up the tongue and 
note the tinge underneath ; whether it is pink or 
white so also will the flesh be. 

The other enemies of little trout are almost too 
numerous to mention, for as a tit-bit it seemsi to 
be universally popular. Amongst the various 
birds and beasts that have been observed to 
occasionally attack it may be mentioned water- 
hens, robins, blackbirds, ducks, and swans, 
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though the harm done by them is of course in- 
finitesimal, excepting perhaps by the aquatic 
birds among the redds, when the trout are spawn- 
ing. A little animal that might escape suspicion 
is the water-shrew, but its numbers are so limited 
the injury it can do must be very local. 

Q. What are the principal evils contained in 
the second list ? 

A. First let us consider the effect of straighten- 
ing water-courses, frequently unnecessary, and 
only the fad of an " improving " landlord or 
agent. It is on a par with draining a favourite 
snipe marsh, which often results in obtaining in 
its stead only very inferior grazing, without any 
adequate return for the money expended, while a 
valuable asset belonging to the sporting resources 
of the estate have been destroyed. Unless real 
harm is done by the retention of a winding bed, 
the plea that thereby occasional floods are caused 
is by no means conclusive evidence why the 
crooked way should be made straight. There are 
always two sides to a question, and it is as well 
to see what can be said on the other side in this 
case, both from a farming as well as a sporting 
point of view. There are dry summers as well 
as wet ones, and if the bends cause floods in the 
winter they may, by holding back the water, be 
the salvation of the cattle in a prolonged drought. 
It is very easy to see how the fishing must be 
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damaged, for a long, straight cut will let the water 
flow so quickly, it will speedily run down after 
a storm ; and since the old deep holes at the 
corners have been swept away, the shallows 
between may easily be reduced in depth from 
feet to inches. The trout, not feeling themselves 
safe, will then betake themselves elsewhere, and 
what was formerly a good trouting length, and 
would now every year become more valuable, 
ceases to afford sport, or to bring any cash to the 
till. If the floods should be destroying the 
comers, it is easy to protect them by strengthen- 
ing them with a few yards of camp-sheathing, 
and if this is run out a few feet into the stream, 
especially where the water is rather deep and 
sluggish, it will much benefit the fishing by 
forming a little backwater, which will ever 
become a favourite haunt for a good trout. 

Besides doing away with the shelter, so 
necessary for trout, floods rush down a straight 
length with great rapidity, carrying with them 
such quantities of larvsB and various small insects 
as not only to diminish the present food supply, 
but also affect that of the future, fewer being 
left to reproduce their species. 

This last question also is closely associated with 
injudicious weed-cutting. If so many weeds are 
cut as to leave the bed of the stream perfectly 
bare, not only are the trout deprived of shelter, 
but a vast quantity of fish food is utterly wasted. 
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Deprived of shelter and of food the stock of trout, 
dimmished in numbers and size, will soon give 
evidence of faulty management. 

Weeds should never be cut very far without 
making some arrangement for arresting the dis- 
turbed water-insects, and also for preventing the 
water from flowing too quickly. Weeds can hold 
back an astonishing amount of water, and while 
the greater depth thus provided is often of great 
value for fishing, it is really very much in the 
interests of the millers themselves that an un- 
necessary quantity should not be allowed to pass, 
and thus run to waste. So long as sufficient 
flows to suffice for the miller^s wants, the more 
the water is conserved the better. 

Sometimes it may be advantageous to cut one 
side only of the stream, leaving a certain portion 
of the natural growth on the other side. Where 
this can be managed it is as good a way as any. 
Another plan is to lift the cutters (when the 
mowing is not done with a scythe) every here 
and there, leaving a broad belt of weed right 
across the stream, and this is most effective, care 
being taken to select such places as will keep up 
a good depth of water on the feeding shallows. 
It requires skilful planning on the part of the 
person who is in command to cut the weeds so 
as to satisfy the millers, and yet to assist the fish- 
ing by having open places to fish in, with a good 
depth of water, and not to lose the trout food supply. 
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It requires a strong-minded secretary, in a club 
water, who is conscious of thoroughly knowing 
what he is about, to resist the constant grumbles 
of this and that angler that some bough had pre- 
vented his throwing for this fish, and that snag 
had enabled another one to get off. An occasional 
difiRculty of this sort is most useful in en- 
couraging trout to keep about, and to help them 
to escape from their enemies. Bushes will save 
many a fish when otters are about, and snags are 
splendid obstacles in the way of a poacher's net. 
They are the finest ke^ers in the world, and are 
always on duty. Of course it is only an occasional 
one that should be allowed, but many men are 
unreasonable, and cannot rest satisfied if they 
cannot get at every fish that they see. One thing 
is certain, however, if they get their way and 
clear out every hide, they will not, in a short 
time, see nearly so many fish to get at. Snags 
perform another useful action, too, which is some- 
times overlooked — ^they help to hold back the 
water. Where great difficulties prevail with regard 
to over weed-cutting, some thorn branches judici- 
ously sunk in well-chosen spots, at the beginning 
of autumn, with some heavy stones on them to 
keep them in their places, will collect a quantity 
of mud and ddbris during the winter, which will 
make a very useful little weir, and may pass for 
some years without notice or remark, while afford- 
ing considerable help in holding back the water. 
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Q. Is it not poesible to improye a stream by 
enlarging depressions into holes, when there are 
reasons against fjanrmning back the water with any 
description of weir ? 

A. Yes; and an excellent plan it is, often 
making a very barren stretch into quite a useful 
bit of fishing-ground. It is particularly to be 
recommended where a long, straight, shallow 
stretch occurs, offering no hold whatever for 
trout, and as it does not interfere in the least 
with the flow of the water, there cannot be any 
objection raised to its being done. A gravelly 
place should be selected, and some piles driven 
into the ground to supx)ort a plank on edge, 
which should be sunk into the bed of the stream 
until the upper part is raised about six inches 
above the level of the gravel ; the slight scour 
thus formed will help to keep the hole below 
from silting up. The plank should be slightly 
arched, v^th the apex pointing up-stream. Below 
this a large hole should be excavated, four or five 
feet deep near the plank, and getting gradually 
shallower towards the lower end. If otters or 
cormorants infest the stream one or two small 
sanitary drain-pipes may either be let into the 
sides of the banks or thrown into the bottom 
of the new-made pool. If poachers have to be 
guarded against the pipes should have an angle, 
so that the fish cannot be easily bolted by prod- 
ding with a stick, or pulled out by inserting an 
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arm. To prevent netting an empty paraffin cask 
may be studded with nails, then filled with bricks 
or large stones, and sunk in the deepest part. 

It is surprising what a very tiny rill, even only 
a foot or so in width, can be made capable of 
having quite large trout by the above method, if 
the flow of water is constant, and there is a good 
supply of food obtainable. 

Q. Why should coarse fish be kept down, for 
surely they do not eat trout ? 

A. It is chiefly on account of the food that 
they consume, which would otherwise be avail- 
able for trout ; but another reason is that they are 
apt to congregate in numbers in certain parts, 
and whenever they so collect the trout seem to 
leave. Possibly their restless movements annoy 
the trout. Some of the kinds that are usually 
classed as "coarse," such as pike, perch, and 
chub, will freely devour small trout, while barbel 
are very unwelcome on the spawning redds. 

Q, On what kind of days do trout rise best ? 

A. They usually rise best in settled weather, 
sudden changes, with the barometer jumping up 
and down, being generally prejudicial. Foggy, 
misty days, especially if the light is bad, are 
nearly always unfavourable ; but a good light 
and clear atmosphere are almost always sure to 
be favoured with a good " rise " during some part 
of the day. Just before heavy rain, after a long 
8 
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period of dry weather, trout are prone to lie 
sulkily at the bottom of the river, and refuse to 
take any bait well, while every now and then a 
mysterious impulse seems to move one of them to 
fling himself high into the air, falling back again 
with a resounding splash — ^but such are not 
taking fish. When the rain has begun to fall, 
and the water is beginning to rise— or, as country 
people say, " is coming out " — is usually a first- 
rate time, often seeming as if every fish in the 
water was madly on the feed. Again, when the 
water is clearing after a flood, and the trout have 
got satiated with worms, they will still fre- 
quently rise greedily at flies. They, however, 
show great discrimination in what flies they will 
take, and often will not look at those flies after 
the flood that have been the prime favourites 
when the water was beginning to rise. Trout 
often rise well on hot, sunny, still days, but it is 
a high test of the fisherman^s skill if he is able 
to make a good basket in such weather. 

Q. What are the best boats for fishing ? 

A. For fly-fishing the Irish "cots" are far 
superior to the Scotch boats, especially the type 
known as the Westmeath pattern, which, by 
the way, are chiefly made at Athlone in 
Galway I 

These boats will stand very rough storms, 
while they are still light, and easily rowed. 
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With a centre-board they make capital sailing- 
boats, a great convenience if long distances have 
to be covered. They are shaped something like a 
canoe, in that they are identical both at the bow 
and the stem, and are usually built of larch, but 
care should be taken in the specification to state 
that the boat should have elm knees and oak ribs, 
which add much to its strength and durability. 
About 17 feet is a generally useful size. As boats 
are sent down to Dublin by canal, it costs very 
little to get them either to Holyhead or Liverpool ; 
and there are few places to which the carriage 
will amount to more than a sovereign from 
Athlone. 

All boats used on lakes should have oars on the 
plan of tholes and pins, for fear of their being 
lost overboard when attention is concentrated on 
something else, such as playing or landing a good 
fish. 

Each seat should have a hole at both ends, in 
which a rod can be placed when rowing up for 
the next "fall." This is necessary, for when 
rods are once put together they are very much in 
the way if laid down in the boat, and run a risk 
of being broken, but it is not advisable if the rod 
has a cane "butt," for the latter is not strong 
enough to withstand the constant friction. 

With their broad sterns and generally heavy 
build the usual Scotch boats are both very heavy 
and clumsy to row, and will not weather such 

926907A 
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severe storms as the Irish cots are able to do. 
They are more suitable for conveying heavy 
loads in calm weather, and give the appearance of 
having been designed for some other purpose, 
and only used for fishing as a makeshift. 

The Tweed boats, however, have one very 
convenient appliance that is especially suitable 
for river-fishing, the peculiar raised seat in the 
stem for the angler to rest on ; but it would be 
quite out of place on a loch, where storms may 
sweep down at any moment. 

Q. Should fish be struck as a rule, or do they 
usually hook themselves ? 

A. Unless a fish is unmistakably well hooked 
it is safer to strike at once on feeling that it is 
" on." A very common cause of a fish getting off 
when half -played is through neglect of this pre- 
caution. If a fish has taken the hook quietly, 
without any dash on its part to drive the hook 
home, the first movement may very likely cause 
it to catch only a frail bit of skin, and it must be 
remembered that the hook probably abides where 
it is first fixed, so that if that hold is bad it 
remains bad, unless driven in further by a 
"strike." 

Q. Should a fish be held hard when being 
played ? 

A. Apart from the circumstances of the 
moment, such as having to hold the captive away 
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from a weed-bed, snag, or other dangerous place, 
a fish should be played rather lightly at first until 
its chief struggles are over, and care should 
always be taken to see that the winch runs very 
freely. An excellent plan, that saves the loss of 
many and many a lightly-hooked fish, is to draw 
off a small quantity of line with the left hand, 
and holding it between the finger and thumb to 
play the fish at first by hand ; it can be humoured 
with the greatest delicacy, and few trout escape 
that are thus played. It is especially useful in the 
case of those fish who lie splashing on the top of 
the water, and shake their heads like a terrier 
worrying a rat. Played by hand under such 
circumstances it is possible never to allow the fish 
to get any purchase on the line, and he therefore 
never gets the chance of loosening the hold, 
whereas if played from the reel he is continually 
able to give little jerks to the line, and unless the 
hold is good he soon tears himself free. The 
same thing often happens when the trout is being 
brought up to be netted, and, of course, an origin- 
ally weak hold has by this time got very much 
worse. A fish should, therefore, never be allowed 
to splash on the top of the water, and when it 
does so the line must be immediately slackened in 
some way, when, finding no resistance, the trout 
will cease struggling, and almost invariably goes 
down. The easiest and most certain way of 
slackening the line is certainly by holding the 
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line in the left hand, and keeps the fish better 
in touch than eflEecting the same by lowering the 
rod top. 

Q. When a fish goes deep down should he 
then be held tight ? 

A. A fish that keeps down is generally well 
hooked, and may be played with confidence, but 
it is quite sufficient if such a strain is kept on the 
fish as to cause the rod to be well bent. It must be 
remembered that the quicker the fish is exhausted, 
and can be brought within reach of the net, the 
less chance is given to it of making its escape. 

Q. What should be done when a fish jumps 
into the air ? 

A. The rod top must be instantly lowered, for 
if the fish falls with all its weight on a tight line 
it is very likely to break the gut, or at least to 
tear the hook from its hold. In this case again 
the risk is much lessened if the line is being held 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand. 

Q. Sometimes a fish will get the line quite 
taut and then begin jerking the line. How is this 
to be prevented ? 

A. When a fish begins " rugging" or " jigger- 
ing," as it is usually termed, he must be treated 
in exactly the same way as a fish that splashes on 
the top of the water, and the line must be in- 
stantly slackened. Here, again, there is a great 
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advantage gained by playing the fish with the 
left hand. 

Q. Does it matter whether a fish is up-stream 
or down-stream while he is being played ? 

A. Yes, it matters very much indeed, for if 
the fish can add the weight of the stream, especi- 
ally in quick-running rivers, to its own struggles, 
it is very likely to get oflE. When down-stream, 
too, the risk of pulling the hook out of the trout^s 
mouth is at its greatest, as the head of the trout is 
turned directly towards the fisherman. 

Q. What should be done, then, if a trout makes 
a bolt down-stream ? 

A. If the angler is on the bank, and there are 
no obstacles, it is best to run down the bank and 
get below the fish, and then play him. If this 
cannot be done, either because there are impass- 
able obstacles, or because the fisherman is wading 
too far out to make it possible to get to the bank in 
time, it is better to draw off a lot of slack line as 
quickly as possible and let the fish take it without 
any strain upon it ; for when it finds the line 
loose it will probably at once turn up-stream, 
and so give time for considering what is the best 
way of coping with the situation. A fish hates 
going far down a rapid stream without pausing, 
owing to the difficulty of breathing. 

Q. What is the main object to be remembered 
all the time ? 
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A, To get, and to keep, the fish on as short a 
line as possible, as thereby the command over it 
is much increased. Whenever, therefore, it is 
necessary to let the fish have more line, the very 
first opportunity of reeling it in again must be 
eagerly seized. 

Q, When a fish jumps out of the water and 
turning a somersault in the air, tries to come 
down head foremost on to the dropper, should 
a strike be made ? 

A. In this case it is better not to do so. If 
the trout succeeds in seizing the fiy he will hook 
himself securely by the force of his fall. 

It must be kept in mind that the trout cannot 
alter his direction when once he has launched 
himself into the air, and must have made up his 
mind beforehand where he expects the fly will 
be when he descends, so that the slightest altera- 
tion of its situation must affect the fish's calcula- 
tion. It is also more difl&cult for him to see 
clearly when in the air as he is in an unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere, and no doubt his vision is as 
clouded as our own is when diving under water. 
The wisest thing to do, therefore, is to keep quite 
still and leave the fly to its fate. 

Q. Should a strike be made at once when a 
fish rises slowly and takes the fly very quietly, 
or when he just makes a head-and-tail rise ? 

4* In both th^sQ instances time must be 
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allowed for the trout to get the fly well into its 
mouth before the strike is made. The trout is 
almost sure to have, only seized the fly with the 
row of teeth that fringe its lips, and if this is the 
case it is very easy to snatch the fly away without 
hooking the fish. If he has no suspicion that 
there is anything wrong, and does not feel a drag 
on the line, he will go quietly down and make 
one or two gulps, thus getting the fly well into 
his mouth, so that on the strike being made he is 
firmly hooked. 

Q. Under what circumstance, then, should a 
fish be struck immediately the rise has been 
noted ? 

A. He should be struck at once — 

1. When a boil is seen, unless it is a large 

fish, and consequently very deliberate 
in its movements. 

2. When the fish makes a dashing rise. 

3. When there is a sucking rise, and the 

line is seen to descend quickly three 

or four inches. 

Little burn trout are exceptions to these rules, 

for they are so active and so quick in their 

movements they always require to be struck 

immediately, lest they eject the fiy. 

Q. What are the reasons for these rules for 
striking on sight ? 
A. A ^^ boil '* requires a considerable displace- 
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ment of water, and as to cause it the fish must 
have turned when still deep down, there has pro- 
bably been time for it to have got the fly well 
into its mouth before the boil is visible on the 
surface. As large fish, however, are often very 
slow, when fishing for them it is better to give a 
little time, or even to wait until they are felt, 
before striking. 

A fish that makes a dashing rise is invariably 
in a hurry, and either gulps down the fly at once 
or misses it altogether. Nothing is therefore to 
be gained by waiting in this case, and so the 
sooner it is struck the better. 

Lastly, a fish that makes a sucking rise, so 
powerful as to draw the line down some inches 
without a rise being seen at all, imbibes the fly 
with the rush of water, and should therefore be 
struck at once, for delay in doing so only gives 
him a chance of discovering his mistake, and 
of speedily rectifying it. 

Q. Is there any other case which requires 
instant striking ? 

A. Yes ; when casting up to a trout from 
below in a quick stream. If he is not struck 
at once on his closing his lips on the fly, the 
drag of the current on the line will speedily 
cause him alarm, and cause him to spit the fly 
out. As soon as the cast has been delivered the 
left hand must at once begin to draw in the slack 
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of the line, watching the pace of the current so 
that the line is always almost taut. Keeping thus in 
touch with the fly the line can be tightened with 
a gentle movement the instant the flsh closes his 
lips on the fly, and as the fish will be in a favour- 
able position, with his head up-stream, the fly is 
drawn towards the fish, which will probably be 
hooked. 

When drawing in line with the left hand, only 
a few inches should be gathered slowly each time, 
and the fingers of the right hand must be closed 
over the line before the left relinquishes its hold 
for the next draw. In this way the line is always 
taut without moving the rod top, and the rod 
itself is always in a favourable position for 
striking. This is an invaluable method when 
fishing up-stream in a quick current, as the line 
does not come down upon you in loose coils ; and 
also when fishing from a boat. When making 
the next cast the fingers of the right hand retain 
their grasp on the line during the backward 
sweep of the rod, only slackening their hold 
after the forward impulse has been given, and 
with a little practice it will be found quite easy 
to make casts except perhaps of extreme length. 



CHAPTER IV 

DRY-FLY TBOUT FISHING 

Q. What equipment is required for dry-fly 
fishing ? 

A. A rather stiflE rod, from 9 to 11 feet in 
length, an easy-running winch, a heavy, tapered, 
pliable line, a graduated cast terminating in the 
finest undrawn gut, a small bottle of odourless 
paraffin for oiling the flies, a tin of deer^s fat for 
greasing the line to ensure its free-running and 
to add to its floating powers, are all requisites. 

Q. What are the very best lines for this style 
of fishing ? 

A. Silk lines into which the oil is forced 
under the pressure of an air-pump. They take 
a long time to prepare, and require three years 
to harden properly afterwards. Care must always 
be taken to rub the part likely to be required with 
deer*s fat, or to slightly oil it just before use, to 
obtain the most advantage from the line. 

106 
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Q. May drawn gut be used ? 

A. Only if it is the very best, and it should 
always be obtained from some firm that makes 
a speciality of catering for dry-fly fishermen. 
Drawn gut obtained from an ordinary local 
shop is apt to lead to disappointment. A few 
spare lengths should be carried, about 16 inches 
long, and one of them put on the extreme point, 
to be renewed from time to time as required. 

Q. What other substance may be used for 
oiling the files instead of paraffin ? 

A. Vaseline can be used as a substitute, but 
nothing equals paraffin. A fly thus treated 
requires a minute or two before it floats at its 
best, and a few whisks through the air will be of 
advantage in hastening this desideratum. It will 
then float well, even in heavy rain. 

Q. Will hackle flies float as well as winged 
ones? 
. A. Yes, quite as well. 

Q. What are the usual sizes of the hooks ? 

A. From to 000. The flrst size is, however, 
really small enough, and gives a much better 
hold. Many flsh are lost on the 00 and 000 
hooks that an would have captured. But 
there is much in " fashion " I The right colour 
and skill in offering the fly to the flsh matter 
much more than size, when all are so minute. 

Q, How should the fly be put before the flsh ? 
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A. If possible it should light about a foot 
before his nose, and then float over him without 
any drag whatever, which would at once alarm 
him. 

Q. What do you mean by " drag " ? 

A. This is caused by the inequality of the 
current, so that if a part of the line gets carried 
down more quickly than the fly it begins to drag 
it along after it faster than it would otherwise go, 
which obliges it to make a little wake on the 
surface that is instantly noticed by the trout. 

Q. Then throwing across a quick current will 
be more likely to cause a drag than throwing up- 
stream, will it not ? 

A. Most certainly ; for in the former case the 
current is acting on the whole line, while in the 
latter the line follows itself down in almost a 
straight line. 

Q. Yet a trout does not notice a drag in a 
sunk fly, does it ? 

A. Hardly ever, and advantage can sometimes 
be taken of this ; for if a trout is observed rising 
in such a position that an oiled fly must drag 
it can be taken off, and an unoiled, wet-fly 
offered to the fish instead, which may prove 
successful. 

Q. Should a strike be made as soon as the fly 
has been taken ? 

A. No ; for a trout generally takes a dry-fly 
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very deliberately, and it should be given time to 
give a gulp and get the hook well into its mouth 
before a strike is made. 

Q. Is it necessary to find a fish that is rising, 
or is it worth while to cast the fly on the chance 
of a trout taking it ? 

A. As a rule it is better to look for a rising 
fish, but if one is not at hand it is as well to cast 
over a likely-looking place, on the chance of a 
fish being there on the look-out for food. 

Q, Should there be two flies on the cast, or 
only one ? 

A. As a rule only one. A second fly is apt 
to catch in the weeds, and is seldom of any use 
in catching fish. 

Q. What are " duns " ? 

A, Duns are the immature (or sub-imago) 
stage of the various upright winged flies, and 
the form in which they first appear on the 
surface of the water, after emerging from the 
larval covering in which they have passed their 
life under water. In the North of England they 
are termed " bloas." They are of various shades 
of colour, and at this period are neutrals. As 
soon as their wings are strong enough they rise 
into the air and fly to the shelter of bushes or 
long grass, there to undergo the final change, 
when they become mature files, or " spinners," 
termed the "imago." 
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This latter change is effected by the skin 
splitting between the shoulders, when a new fly 
emerges from the old skin, of a different colour 
and appearance altogether, the males being dis- 
tinct from the females, and sometimes being so 
unlike that a casual observer would suppose they 
were of quite a different species. 

Q. Is it necessary to imitate the colour of the 
flies very accurately ? 

A. It often just makes the difference between 
a really successful day or a very moderate one 
whether the fly is the right colour or not. On 
some days trout seem to take a variety of flies, 
but on others they will have a particular one and 
no other, though in the course of the day they 
may cease being quite so particular. 

Q. What part should be most accurately 
copied ? 

A. Experience seems to show that it is more 
necessary to have the colour right of the body 
and legs than of the wings. It is most neces- 
sary, too, to copy the female fly, for trout are 
always far more partial to the females than 
the males, probably on account of the eggs they 
contain. 

Q. Need the size of the fly be also copied ? 

A. It is better to have the " artificial " one or 
two sizes smaller than the natural fly. Thus for 
Mayflies No. 2 or 3 ^' short'' hooks are sufficiently 
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large, while for ordinary "duns" No. should 
not be exceeded, unless it is blowing half a gale 
of wind and the water is very rough. 

Q. How long should the gut cast be ? 
A. Two and three-quarter yards is a very good 
length. 

Q. What other flies should be tried, if a trout 
refuses a Mayfly ? 

A. Before giving a good fish up, it is as well 
to offer it — 

Welshman's Button, 

Alder, 

Artful Dodger, 

Yellow Dun, 

Flight's Fancy, 

and if near the shade of trees sometimes a North- 
country fly known as the " Purple Snipe " may 
tempt it. This is a very favourite imitation of 
the house-fly, and most killing. 

Q. What is the most important information 
to be obtained on coming fresh to a chalk- 
stream ? 

A, Whether a good rise of '^ fly " may be ex- 
pected, and of what species. Also at what hour 
it is likely to take place, and in what part of the 
stream it will probably occur flrst. Such general 
information is of great value, as it enables the 
angler to know how to arrange his plans, and 

9 
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when the rise commences may save him valuable 
minutes which might be wasted before he had 
found out what particular fly the trout were 
taking. 

Q. What circumstances affect the rise of fly ? 

A. A change of weather principally, but if 
there has been an unusually large ^'rise*' one 
day in any part of the stream, it is probable that 
there will be a correspondingly small " rise " in 
that part the next day ; while the converse also 
holds good. 

In the early part of the season especially some 
parts of the same stream are almost invariably 
several days behind other parts before the flies 
hatch out, probably on account of the water being 
deeper, and therefore not being so easily in- 
fluenced by the sun's rays ; or possibly owing to 
the water being colder through the presence of 
springs. It would be useless to flsh these parts, 
and expect to have a successful day, until there is 
a full supply of flies. 

Q. Should the Green-Drake be continued all 
through the day during the Mayfly season ? 

A. About 5 p.m. the female drake — ^vari- 
ously known as a " Spent Gnat " — Cleaves her 
retirement and commences to lay her eggs on the 
water, so th^ excellent hackled imitation should 
now be used until 8 p.m. or thereabouts, when 
the sedges begin to make their appearance. 
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Prom this time until dark the Kimbridge sedge, 
Welshman's Button, or Artful Dodger should cap- 
ture fish if anything will tempt them. 

There is, too, a period of the evening, beginning 
about six o'clock and lasting about an hour and a 
half, when quite a canary-coloured female dun 
lays her eggs on the water, and is greedily taken 
by the trout, her mate, however, being a sherry- 
coloured spinner. An artificial with canary 
hackle and body then kills very well, resembling 
a Plight's Pancy, tied with canary hackle instead 
of the usual ginger one. Watch should always be 
kept for the appearance of this fly, for if it 
appears in any number the trout seem to forsake 
everything for it. 

Q. During the summer months at what hour 
may the evening rise be said to begin ? 

A. The small fly rise begins when the sun 
begins to approach the horizon, and lasts till 
dusk, when the sedge flies take their place. 

Q. What are the best small flies at this 
hour ? 

A. Red quill, detached badger, pale watery 
dun. Plight's Pancy, red spinner, ginger quill, 
yellow partridge hackle, water-hen bloa (an 
excellent North-country pattern), green insect, 
and purple snipe. In some waters, too, the water 
cricket is very deadly on gravelly shallows, but 
must be fished sunk. 
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Q. When the sedge flies oome out what are 
the most killing patterns ? 

A. At first a silver sedge, or a hare's-ear sedge, 
on a hook should be tried, or if they are on the 
water a cinnamon silver-horn. As the dnsk 
deepens the siee of the hook should be increased, 
when a Kimbridge sedge on a No. 1 or a 
cinnamon sedge on a No. 3 should be put on. 
The most likely places for killing trout on sedge 
flies are the comparatively still reaches, in deepish 
water, where there are plenty of sedges growing. 

Q. As generally useful flies what are the chief 
favourites ? 

A. The olives, red quill — especially with a flat 
gold tag — ^gold-ribbed hare*s ear, and in the North 
the Whirling dun, or, as it is locally termed, the 
« Drifaeld Dun." 

Q. Do the different duns hatch out at the 
same time ? 

A. At first come the blue dun and March 
browns, then the darker olive and Qreenweirs 
Glory — ^a very favourite fly. About the middle of 
May the paler olives hatch ; and at the beginning 
of June Aldam's Indian yellow and the ordinary 
yellow duns are favourites, especially the former. 
In the middle of June the little June dun comes 
on, and for a few days the trout take nothing else. 
It has white legs. It never stays on the sur&oe 
of the water, but takes wing as soon as it reaches 
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the surfaoe, and knowing this the trout dash after 
it, often throwing themselves out of the water in 
their eagerness. From its habit of not remaining 
on the water it is not of much use to the dry-fly 
fisherman, but it is eagerly taken under water. 
As the season advances the orange-bodied duns 
begin to hatch, and also the brown August dun, 
which is somewhat similar to the March brown 
but much smaller. 

All through the season second hatches of the 
early flies occur, and these should therefore 
occasionally be tried. 

Another favourite fly is the Wickham, especially 
the " Pink " pattern ; and wherever there are 
bushes imitations of the house-fly are likely to 
succeed. 

When trout are " smutting," as it is termed, it 
will generally be found that they are feeding on 
one of the very tiny midge-like flies, who are 
either pairing or else the females are laying their 
eggs. If only it is known what species is on the 
water, and the colour of the females are carefully 
copied on a 00 or a 000 hook, success will 
generally follow. The males in several of the 
species are black, while the females are quite 
different. At the beginning of May a tiny little 
black fly may be observed in myriads flying over 
the water, of which the males are black, but the 
females have a mole-coloured body, drab wings, 
and dark legs. They are successfully imitated 
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with a buff-tipped starling^s tail feather or a 
thrush's wing-feather for the wings, mole's fur 
body, and starling's neck feather as hackle. 

At the end of the month are also swarms of 
black midges careering over the water, but their 
females will be found to have nearly black bodies 
with a purplish tint. They can be copied with 
silk of the same tint, or of black quill for bodies, 
a starling's buff tip feather for wings, only cutting 
off the extreme buff tip, just leaving a tiny edging 
of it, and starling neck feather for hackle. These 
females have quite a different shape to the males, 
the latter having a slender black body, while the 
ladies have a short, fat body with a little hump 
on the back, and also have a long proboscis, at the 
extreme end of which are smooth antennas. 

A third swarm of black flies may be seen, when 
observation will show that the females are quite 
drab as to their wings, with almost flesh-coloured 
bodies and black legs. A starling feather is un- 
suitable for this fly, except as hackle for legs. 
The best wing is a feather from the neck of a 
sooty Andalusian hen, with a flesh-coloured body, 
and just a harl from the tail of a brown turkey 
twisted once round to give a drab tint. A neck 
feather from a starling as hackle will make a 
killing fly. 

In all these cases the males are black, and a 
"black gnat" may occasionally tempt a fish, 
especially in waters where little fishing is done. 
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But if a fly of the right colour of the female on 
the water at the time is put on, instead of making 
false rises each fish will take the fly well, and a 
good two hours' sport will be the result. 

Towards the evening in May another very tiny 
fly often affords the trout much enjoyment, and 
causes the angler to lose his temper. In every 
direction the trout are seen madly rising at some 
midge, and half throwing themselves out of the 
water in their eagerness. It is a tiny gnat-like 
midge that they are feeding on, with a green body 
ribbed with chocolate rings and curving up at 
the tail. Its wings are much shorter than the 
body and very pale. The fly should have wings 
from the sea-swallow, a green body ribbed with 
brown silk, and an olive hackle. It is best to tie 
the wings to lie flat instead of upright. 

Q. As eyed flies are difficult to find if they 
fall out of the box, how can this be remedied ? 

A. Tiny strips of soft paper should be cut, and 
three or four flies stuck into each. Then if they 
fall out into the grass they can easily be seen. 

Q. As a fly floating down well cocked is 
certainly more attractive to a trout than one on 
its side, how can this result be best obtained ? 

A. By casting either horizontally with the line 
as near the surface of the water as possible ; or by 
checking the line, in an overhand cast, when it 
has nearly reached its forward limit and is still 
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about two yards above the water. In either case 
the cast will alight on the water like thistledown 
with the fly well-cocked. 

Q. What are the chief maxims for a dry-fly 
flsherman to remember ? 

A. To keep absolutely out of sight of the fish, 
and yet to get as close as possible before making 
a cast, as the nearer he is to the fish the more 
accurate is the cast likely to be and the less 
likelihood is there of the fly dragging. 

To be most careful in making the first cast with 
great accuracy, and without splash or bungle, for 
it is the first cast that is far the deadliest. 

To bear in mind that so long as a trout goes 
on rising at natural flies so long is there a 
chance of catching it ; and though it is wise to 
give it a rest after three or four throws (unless 
there are plenty of flsh rising), a feeding trout 
may always be captured in the end. Patience 
and perseverance are important qualities for a 
fisherman to possess. 



CHAPTER V 

WET-FLY TROUT-FISHING 

Q. What must be remembered when fishing 
with the wet-fly? 

A. That unless a semblance of life is given to 
the flies, either by the current or by working 
them, there will be but small success. 

Q. Should the flshing be up or down-stream ? 

A. If depends very much on the character of 
the stream, both methods being often required. 
So long as life is imparted to the flies and the 
angler can keep out of sight it does not matter 
how he proceeds, though the beginner will find it 
easier to fish down-stream on account of the 
difficulty of keeping the line almost taut when 
fishing up. 

Q. How can it be managed ? 

A. By throwing only a short line, especially if 
there is a rapid current, and drawing in the slack 
with the left hand as the line comes down to you. 
m 
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The rod can then be always kept in a fayonrable 
position to strike. 

Q. Should any motion be given to the flies in 
this case ? 

A. Very slightly indeed, merely raising the 
rod a little as the line is drawn in with the left 
hand so as to bring the dropper to the surface, 
and making it appear as if it was just going to rise 
off the surface and fly away. As the left hand is 
brought forward to repeat the operation the rod 
top must be dropped again to allow the flies to 
sink a little before they are again raised. 

Q. How long should the gut cast be ? 
A. Three yards. 

Q. Should it be tapered ? 

A. It is not necessary, and if it is at all tapered 
it is only the link nearest the line that should be 
any thicker than the rest. The last link may, 
however, be slightly finer, as this cannot be too 
fine, if sufficiently strong for the trout likely to 
be met with. 

Q. How many flies should be used ? 

A. Three are the usual number, the one 
nearest the line being termed the " first dropper," 
and the end one the " point " fly. Sometimes the 
number may be increased, and even five or six 
flies may be used with advantage in some waters. 

Q. What is the chief function of the dropper ? 
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A. To simulate either a fly just struggling out 
of the shuck , or a fly that has been blown on to 
the water and is about to fly away again. It 
should therefore be continually just brought up 
to the surface with very slight jerks, and then 
allowed to become submerged again. The differ- 
ence in the skill of anglers in managing this is 
very considerable, as the varying strength of the 
current and of the ripples caused by the wind are 
an ever-changing factor. 

Q. When fishing down-stream how should the 
fisherman proceed ? 

A. He should begin if possible from a stand 
several yards distant from the bank, and with a 
line just long enough to reach the water throw 
straight in front of him, to fish the inshore water, 
and allow the flies to come round to his own 
bank. Another cast should then be made close 
to the bank above. Having made sure of this he 
must lengthen his line by degrees until he has 
covered two-thirds of the water before him, and 
not till then should he approach the bank to fish 
under the opposite shore. 

He must then retire from the bank, drop down 
as far as he thinks necessary, and repeat the 
process. 

In rocky streams, with tumbling miniature 
waterfalls, this must undergo modification, but 
the principle remains the same, to make good the 
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i^ater nearest to you before trying that f nrthest 
away ; and instead of walking straight down the 
bank for the next cast, if you run a risk of scaring 
the fish by doing so, to retire from the bank and 
make a fresh approach. 

In many streams success chiefly depends upon 
knowing the likely places where a trout will lurk 
when looking out for prey, or when basking in 
the sun, and then offering it a tempting fly 
without alarming it. 

Q. When casting across the stream and allow- 
ing the line to come round to your own side, 
should the line be kept taut all the time ? 

A. By no means, or you will constantly feel 
little plucks at the flies without being able to hook 
the fish. This arises from the trout only seizing 
the fly with the teeth that fringe the lips, when, 
if alarmed by meeting with the slight resistance 
of a taut line, it immediately ejects the hook. 
As the line goes down with the stream it should 
be frequently checked and then allowed to resume 
its course, while as it begins to get below the 
checks should become short draws against the 
stream, the rod being immediately dropped again 
to allow the fly to travel on. There is then a 
very good chance of the trout seizing the fly 
while the line is slack, and gulping it before it 
has discovered its mistake, while at the same time 
the motion given to the line adds an attraction to 
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the flies by making them resemble a drowning 
insect. Apart from such checks the flies will 
travel with the stream in a natural manner. 

Q. Does a rod require to be as stiff for wet-fly 
fishing as for the dry-fly ? 

A. No. A more whippy rod is preferable ; 
and the whole-cane rods now made are admirable 
for brook fishing and ordinary rocky streams. 
There is one kind of stream, however, for which 
the Castle Gonnell style of rod seems pre-eminent* 
It is the rapid, narrow stream running through 
alluvial land, where casting is almost an impossi- 
bility through the narrowness of the banks and 
the obstructions caused by long grass, boughs, &c., 
and which are perhaps more common in Ireland 
than in England or Scotland. Sometimes the 
only way of fishing such uncanny places is to let 
out the line gradually by hand until the stream 
has carried down the flies suflftciently far, and 
then to slowly proceed down-stream, while the 
springy motion of the Shannon rod causes the 
flies to give and take with the stream after a 
fashion that is very alluring. In bygone days 
many is the good basket of trout that the writer 
has killed in such streams, which the ordinary 
angler would almost consider hopeless to flsh even 
with a worm. The flies had to be steered very 
carefully past the obstructions, the rod top just 
touching the water so that the action of the 
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stream on the line would cause the flies to sweep 
over as required ; and when a thorn branch dipped 
into the stream the rod was put down sufficiently- 
deep to take the line and flies down also until the 
difficulty was safely passed. 

Q. What is the usual cause of the line be- 
coming entangled when casting ? 

A. Prom the rod travelling too straight back- 
wards and forwards. When directing it backwards 
a slightly circular motion should be imparted, 
and then when brought forward in a straight 
direction the line will not foul. Sometimes it is 
almost impossible to prevent the line entangling 
itself when a strong wind is blowing behind the 
angler, and the only remedy then is to flsh with 
a very short line and tapered gut. 

Q. What length of gut should the droppers 
have? 

A, About flve inches, which is about the 
length covered when the hand is closed upon it. 

Q. Should the flrst dropper be upon fine gut ? 

A. It is easier to manage if it is on rather 
strong gut — ^which does not matter, as the gut of 
this fly should be most of the time out of the 
water. Fairly strong gut stands out better from 
the main cast, and has less tendency to lap round 
it than fine gut. 

Q. How should the gut of the droppers be 
fastened on to the cast? 
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A. The well-known " clove hitch " is an ex- 
cellent knot, as it causes the gut to stand well 
out. 



Q. Are hackled flies, or winged ones, best for 
wet-fly fishing ? 

A. In Devonshire winged flies are preferred, 
but in the North of England " spiders " are very 
popular. 

Q. Does it matter whereabouts on the cast 
different flies are placed? 

A. To a certain extent it does, though if the 
trout are found to be very eager at a particular fly 
on a dropper, it is as well to mount another of 
the same pattern on the tail-fly, which is the most 
killing place, until it is seen whether the trout 
like it there as well as they did at first. Some- 
times they will not look at it on the tail, when 
they will still be keen when it is on a dropper, 
especially the first one. 

As a rule ^' red flies " should be on either of 
the droppers in preference to the point ; and 
"browns" and the very killing "water-hen 
bloa " should generally be on the first dropper ; 
while "greens" and "blacks" are best at the 
tail, where also "browns" may be used for 
a change. 
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Q. When fisUng mountain streams, under 
what oonditions are the different lures most 
advantageously used ? 

A. In fine weather worm or minnow may be 
used in the streams, and the fly both in the 
streams and on pools where there is a good ripple. 
Towards dusk the minnow is often well taken in 
deep holes, and in summer, after dark, a minnow 
drawn along the surface of the deeps without any 
lead or swivels is often very deadly, chiefly 
capturing large old trout too cunning to be 
captured by ordinary methods. No doubt it is 
taken for something swimming across. 

When a heavy flood follows fine weather, on 
the first day either fly, minnow, or worm may be 
used, but the worm is only of use for the first 
three or four hours of the flood, just when the 
water is ^^ coming out," for the trout soon become 
glutted and satiated with this bait. As the water 
clears at the edges, however, the trout still take 
flies in the little bays well out of the current ; 
and while the water is falling and clearing the 
minnow is very captivating. 

On the second day of a flood the minnow alone 
is of any use. If the third day should prove fine 
still keep to the minnow, for it alone will fill the 
basket, and other baits are useless. 

If a fine morning is followed by heavy rain in 
the afternoon the fly is often most deadly, every 
fish that rises being well hooked* 
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Q, What general rules may be followed with 
regard to flies ? 

A. In fine bright weather, with rather low 
water, use bright flies, such as "Wickham's 
Fancy," "brown owl," "orange and yellow," 
"partridge and grouse hackles," "green hawk," 
and "red ant." 

In dull weather, with a heavy water, use imita- 
tions of the house-fly, such as the " Purple Snipe " 
and "silver smoke" flies. The various palmers, 
too, should be tried, especially the red one with 
scarlet body, and the double palmer (or worm 
fly), while the " black palmer " with silver twist 
is often excellent. A standard pattern for all 
weathers is the "water-hen bloa," and in the 
early part of the season there is no better fly 
than "Holland's Fancy." The "Greenwell's 
Glory" is also very good. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BAIT FISHING FOR TROUT 

Minnow Fishing 

Q. Is it necessary to strike when fishing with 
natural minnow ? 

A. Hardly at all, and time must be given for 
the trout to get the minnow well into its mouth, 
unless a tackle with many triangles is being used. 
As soon as the little tug is felt when the minnow 
has been seized, the movement of the rod should 
be arrested, and the line allowed to be slack while 
'^two'* might be counted, a little chuck being 
given at the third count. The trout is then 
generally well hooked. 

Q. Do not trout often dash at a minnow with- 
out intending to take it ? 

A. Small trout often do this when the 
minnow is a size too large for them ; and larger 
trout will occasionally chase it if not hungry. It 
is of no use for the angler to get impatient and 
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commence striking too soon, for if he does begin 
to do so he will probably only prick the fish that 
comes with an intention of taking the minnow. 

Q. Is there any occasion when the strike 
should be made at once ? 

A. Yes ; for sometimes a trout may be 
observed to seize the bait and shake it like a 
terrier killing a rat, with its head down and its 
tail waving perpendicularly upwards. This fish 
is only amusing itself, and will most likely drop 
the minnow again immediately, so probably the 
only chance of hooking that trout is to strike 
at once. 

Q. How are live minnows best carried ? 

A. If there is an attendant undoubtedly they 
will do best in a minnow can ; but if the angler 
has to carry them himself, about a score small 
ones can be put into a soda-water bottle, with 
either a quill through the cork to supply air, or 
a groove cut outside in a half spiral, which is an 
excellent plan as it prevents any water from 
splashing out. If fresh water is supplied from 
time to time any minnows that have not been 
wanted will be all right at the end of the day, 
and can then be released. 

Care should be taken to keep the minnows 
without food for twenty-four hours previous to 
the day's fishing, or they will foul the water and 
speedily succumb. 
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If only a very few are required they will live 
for a couple of hours in a large clean tobacco 
pouch, the kind that has two pockets. If the 
compartment in which they are placed is very well 
wetted they live quite well. 

Q. What other ways are there of preserving 
minnows ? 

A. If the minnows are going to be used within 
a few hours, the simplest plan is to wrap them up 
in bran and put them into the pocket, but after 
three or four hours they begin to get soft. 

The old-fashioned way was to salt them, and 
though they get a bad colour trout take them 
freely. Salted minnows are apt to make the 
hooks very rusty, which is a decided drawback ; 
but there is this advantage, salt can be obtained 
at any cottage. Salted minnows are best kept 
in an open bowl, in a room without a fire, so that 
the salt can extract moisture from the atmosphere ; 
if kept in a corked bottle they are apt to rot. 
The salt should be changed after the first two 
days, as an oiliness is exuded which prevents 
them from keeping well, but after the salt has 
been changed they will keep for a long time. 

Par the best plan, however, is to place them in 
a solution of " normal " formalin, which can now 
be obtained to use as received. If pure formalin 
is employed it will require to be diluted, the 
formula being — 
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Pure formalin 2 fluid ounces. 

Glycerine 5 „ „ 

Water 20 „ „ 

The precaution should be taken also of putting 
the minnows into a fresh solution after a few 
days' immersion, when the liquid should appear 
and remain perfectly clear, and the minnows 
will easily keep for a year or more. One great 
advantage with formalin is that the minnows 
remain an excellent colour. 

Q. What is the best kind of minnow tackle ? 

A. This depends so very much on the kind of 
water to be fished, there being so many useful 
kinds. Whatever the sort used, the gut must be 
carefully chosen and be round, or it will twist 
with spinning in spite of the swivels. It need 
only be moderately fine, as trout do not notice it 
much if the minnow spins well, and fine gut 
quickly twists. The quality known as "Fine" 
is very suitable, though in very clear water F.F. 
may be used. The collar should be about 4 feet, 
and have three swivels, the last one being not far 
from the minnow. Brass swivels have a great 
advantage in that they do not rust, and in this 
respect bronze ones are also fairly free, but blue 
ones are very liable to this defect. The end 
swivel should have some arrangement for easily 
detaching the loop of the hook-link when re- 
quired, for which purpose the well-known 
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"buckle" swivels, or the "spring" ones made 
of watch-spring, are very suitable. The latter 
are very good, and can be more easily fixed than 
the former. 

When fishing from the shore, or from a boat, 
the Dee tackle is excellent and shows very little ; 
it is therefore very suitable for fishing in clear 
water, but a little time must be given to allow 
the trout to get the minnow fairly into its mouth 
before striking, and therefore sometimes it is 
better to use a tackle which is more efi&cacious 
for instant striking. The Dee tackle is also un- 
suited for minnows at spawning-time, when they 
are soft and easily tear. It is also difi&cult to bait 
when wading; and even under favourable cir- 
cumstances a good deal of time is lost in putting 
on the minnows. Apart from these drawbacks 
it is one of the best tackles, as if the trout miss 
it they are not scared, and will come again and 
again until they are. caught at last. The trout 
often blow the minnow up the gut, which is 
so little injured that often two and sometimes 
three fish are caught with the same minnow. 

It is baited by inserting a baiting needle at the 
vent, and threading the gut through the minnow, 
and out of the mouth, and drawing it tight until 
the shank of the first triangle enters the vent ; 
this gives sufficient bend to the minnow to make 
it spin well. The loop of the gut is then pushed 
through a hole in the head of a piece of lead, 
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which is afterwards slid down into the minnow's 
mouth, and prevented from slipping out by a 
small piece of brass wire that is fixed in the side 
of the lead, or by notches being cut in the lead 
instead. 

About three-quarters of an inch below the first 
triangle there is generally a second one, but this 
can be omitted if the water is very low and clear. 

f — 3 



^^ 



Sometimes one trout after another will strike 
at and smash the head of the bait without getting 
hooked, and if this should occur a triangle, 
whipped on to a detached short length of gut, 
should be fixed just behind the head of the 
minnow, the loop of the gut being slipped over 
the main link, and run down till it rests against 
the lead in the bait's mouth. 

Further modifications can be made by substi- 
tuting one large hook at the vent instead of the 
two triangles, and in very low water this scarcely 
shows at all, but the minnows must be fresh, as 
plenty of time must be allowed before striking, 
and the trout will soon drop the minnow if 
tainted in any way. 

Another plan is to use only one triangle, and 
instead of drawing it close up to the vent to fix 
it on the top of the back just behind the dorsal 
fin. This is a good plan if the minnows are very 
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small, or if they are tender, and when the tackle 
is so adjusted no time need be allowed before 
striking. 

This tackle is also very suited for the " sink- 
and-draw " method of fishing deep holes, behind 
the roots of trees, and similar hiding-places in 
deep water. The minnow is allowed to sink to 
the bottom, which it usually does in a circular 
manner, and then immediately drawn up close 
to the surface and again allowed to sink as before. 
This is a deadly way of capturing large trout 
when lying in their holes on a sunny day ; and 
also when the sun is beginning to lower, and the 
large trout are just thinking of coming out on 
the prowl. 

Another excellent tackle is the " Walton," con- 
sisting of a large hook over the shank of which 
is slipped a hollow piece of lead, which lies quite 
inside the minnow. The tackle is completed 
with a lip-hook made to slide on to the gut, with 
a double hook or triangle, to arm the shoulder of 
the minnow. 



The minnow is threaded on to the large hook 
like a worm, the point being put in at the mouth 
and then brought out through the side, rather 
nearer the tail than the dorsal fin ; this gives the 
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minnow sufi&cient cnrl to make it spin properly. 
The lead is then pushed over the shank, the lip- 
hook inserted into the nostril of the minnow and 
brought out through the lower jaw, which closes 
the mouth, and the double hook inserted into the 
shoulder on the opposite side to the large hook. 
This tackle has the advantage of being easily 
baited, especially when wading. 

With both these tackles as soon as a trout is 
felt the line must be slackened, for as long as you 
can count " six " slowly and then a gentle strike 
must be given, when the trout will generally be 
found to be well hooked. 

Q. What is the best size for minnows ? 

A. Small minnows are much the surest killers, 
a good general size is about 2^ inches, but for 
very small burn trout the minnows should 
be even as small as 1^ inches. The bright 
silvery female minnows are much the best, the 
gaudy green males being not nearly so attractive. 

Q. When fishing with the above tackles some- 
times a trout will come up from below, seize the 
minnow, and then bolt back with it. In this 
case when should you strike ? 

A. Strike before he finishes his run and turns 
round again, for when it stops it will turn with 
its head up-stream, and is not so likely to be 
hooked as when its head is away from you. 

In like manner when casting into the tail of 
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a pool a tront will often follow the minnow, 
seize it, and continue down-stream with it, if 
his accustomed haunt is below. You must then 
of course wait till his head is from you before 
striking. In clear water it is very easy to see 
what a trout is doing, and to act accordingly. 

It is advisable to have a foot or so of spare 
line drawn off, and held lightly by the left fore- 
finger and thumb, so that if a trout makes a little 
run there shall be no check to alarm him, or he 
may drop the minnow before he has got it fairly 
into his mouth. 

In quick-running, very shallow streams it is 
often advisable to have no lead, as without it the 
minnow will be carried down with the stream, 
whereas with lead the minnow would catch on 
the bottom. Amongst bushes there are sure to 
be trout on the feed in a quick run, often in 
water only a few inches deep ; the swiftness of 
the current will keep the minnow rolling, but 
if it catches on the bottom the trout is generally 
scared, though occasionally they will still pick 
it up. 

Q. What is the best kind of line for minnow 
fishing ? 

A. A very fine line that does not easily kink, 
as it is easier to cast a minnow with a light line 
than with a heavy one. A cable-laid Manchester 
cotton line tanned with catechu is very good. 
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If the American lines are used, " G " is a good 
size. 

Q. Will yon now state what is the best tackle 
for preserved minnows ? 

A. Salted minnows or those preserved with 
formalin shonld generally be nsed with some 
kind of snap tackle, for though the trout will 
seize them eagerly enough, they often as speedily 
drop them instead of trying to gorge them. In 
much-lSshed waters, too, where the trout are 
shy, they just touch the minnow and then drop 
it, so some kind of snap tackle is then imperative, 
whether the minnows used are preserved or fresh. 

There are several kinds of such tackles, 
between which there is little to choose, some 
of which spin through the curving of the bait, 
with the lead inside the body, and others that 
are spun by " fans " either with or without any 
lead, as required. Both kinds are good, trout 
seeming to take little or no notice of the '' fans," 
but the latter are much superior for salted 
minnows, which are apt to become too soft to 
spin well without their help, if kept for any 
length of time. 

There is one general feature that should be 
present in all these tackles, there should be two 
triangles on one side, and another triangle on a 
separate piece of gut for the other side of the 
bait. 
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Those that spin without fans usually have a 
hole, or two holes, in the head of the lead 
through which the two pieces of gut pass, and 
are knotted together higher up. The end triangle 
is then inserted over the tail, just behind the 
dorsal fin, and when the minnow has been bent 
sufficiently to get the proper spin, the second 
triangle is inserted in the line that runs along 
the middle of the side, so as to keep the bait 
in the proper position. Now comes a very 
important part, for a great measure of success 
depends on the proper placing of the triangle 
on the opposite side. A trout will generally 
strike at the bent part of the tail, and always 
at the outer curve, but how it manages to do 
so when the minnow is revolving so rapidly 
has long been a puzzle. It is obvious that the 
gut should be of just such length as to allow 
the extra triangle being inserted at the bend, 
in the middle line. It will generally be found 
to be about right if, when the tackle is 
straightened out, the extra triangle is a little 
longer than the upper triangle of the other 
pair. 

If the trout run very short it is better to fix 
the upper triangle behind the dorsal fin, instead 
of the lower one, and to let the latter go free, 
acting as a flying triangle. In this case the gut 
of the extra triangle must be shortened (by 
twisting it round the triangle) until it still 
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guards the outer curve, but nearer the middle 
of the minnow than the upper triangle, that is 
now bending the minnow. 

The baiting of any of the fan tackles is on 
quite a different principle, for it is essential 
that there should be no bend whatever in the 
minnow, to enable the fans to spin the minnow 
to the best advantage. It must be kept perfectly 
straight. Whether the minnow spins sufficiently 
rapidly depends upon whether the fans are 
sufficiently large for the size of the minnow, 
and unfortunately the tendency of the makers 
at present is to reduce the size of the fans for 
elegance, which is detrimental to efficiency. In 
practice it is found that fixed fans work more 
satisfactorily than movable ones. 

There is nothing better than the improved 
well-known Chapman spinner, the improvement 
consisting in the swivel being attached to the 
spinner itself. In the old spinner it is necessary 
to have the two pieces of gut passed through the 
ring at the top from opposite directions, so as 
to cross each other, and then knotted above after 
being twisted round each other two or three 
times. This stiffens the tackle very much, more 
than any could believe who has not tried it, 
and it has one great advantage over the 
*^ improved" in that it is easy to adjust the 
tackle to any size of minnow. When minnows 
are difficult to obtain of a general size and 
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one has to take what can be got, it is a great 
advantage to have an easily adjustable tackle, 
and in this respect the " improved " rather fails. 
To bait any of these tackles care should be 
taken that the extra triangle, and the upper one, 
are both exactly the same length, for one of their 
chief functions is to keep the minnow well up to 
the fans. 

They should be first adjusted, being placed in 
the middle line about opposite the beginning of 
the dorsal fin, but a little nearer the head. The 
end triangle can be either left loose or placed 
at the end of the tail also in the middle line, 
but there must be no drag upon it, or it will 
spoil the spin. It is noteworthy that when the 
minnows are spun with fans, and kept perfectly 
straight, the trout usually seize the minnow at the 
tail, and it is the tail hook that catches .most fish. 

Q. Is not an eel-tail a capital bait for trout ? 

A. Yes, and also for perch, whiting, and other 
fish. The eel should be quite small, about the 
thickness of a lead pencil, such as may be often 
found in streams. About four inches of the tail 
end is required. The skin should be turned 
back for a quarter of an inch along the upper 
part, and the exposed flesh scraped off to the 
bone. The skin should then be turned back 
again, and two or three laps of old fishing-line 
tied tightly round the skin and bone, as close 
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as possible to where the flesh has been left, after 
which the skin is again reversed, and tied tightly- 
down, to form a head. If fancied, two glass 
beads may be added and sewn on for eyes. 

The skin must now be stripped from the rear 
half, so that the flesh shows white in the water ; 
if this gets discoloured during flshing, it can be 
made quite bright again by rubbing with a 
handful of sand from the stream. 

A large hook should be inserted in the " head," 
bringing it out about an inch below, as flsh bite 
well up ; it does not require any swivels, as the 
wobbling of the bait is quite suf&cient to attract 
flsh, without any other spin. 

An equally good bait for salmon or pike is an 
eel-tail, the thickness of a flnger, treated after the 
same manner. 

Q, What are the best kind of artiflcial min- 
nows for trout? 

A. Their name is legion I In lochs the 
ordinary phantoms, blue with gold, or silver 
bellies, or "brown " painted to resemble a trout, 
are very good, especially the latter. In some 
lochs a quill or Devon minnow is excellent; 
and so are gold and silver hogbacked fly-spoons. 
All these kill well in streams, but they should 
be very much smaller than for lake flshing, it 
being a common fault to use them too large. A 
minnow an inch in length is quite large enough 
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as a rule. There are many other devices that 
are also excellent, but none are better than those 
mentioned above. The "quill" is perhaps the 
best of ally and, like phantom minnows, should 
have the lead inside the body. It may be either 
painted like a trout, or left perfectly clear. 

Warm Fishing. 

Q. Is not fishing with a worm in clear water 
very successful ? 

A. Yes, and requires considerable skill ; it is 
mostly practised in streams where it is possible 
to wade up to the calf of the leg or knee. About 
as much line is drawn off as the length of the 
rod, and the bait is then cast in front of the 
fisherman, up-stream, and allowed to travel back 
with the current. 

Another method is to wade down-stream, with 
a line One and a half times the length of the rod, 
with a single small shot and a tiny fioat, but this 
is more often used for grayling than for trout. 
The bait and float are dropped in by hand close 
to the wader's legs and allowed to travel down 
as far as they will go ; the line is then recovered, 
and the same process repeated until each portion 
of the stream has been tried, and thus the fisher- 
man works his way down the stream. 

Q. What are the best kind of worms for clear 
water ? 
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A. A well-sconred brandling — to be found in 
rotten leaf -mould or manure heaps — is very good, 
the peculiar odour belonging to it appearing to 
be attractive to trout ; but being very tender 
it will not stand much casting. The Stewart 
tackle, or, what is better, the two-hook Stewart 
tackle, is most suitable for using with brandlings ; 
it is rather curious to note that while these 
worms are excellent in clear water, they are 
not nearly such favourites when the water is 
coloured from a flood. 

A first-rate worm, almost as attractive as the 
former in clear water, and very much more so 
in a flood, while it is much tougher, is the little 
pearl grey worm with a pink tail, usually found 
tied up in a sort of knot. After a shower of rain 
numbers may be found crawling on the roads, as 
they are fond of frequenting dust-heaps by the 
roadsides. They are best fished with a single 
small hook, which should first be inserted just 
below the head, the point being brought out 
immediately opposite, and the hook pulled right 
through, with two or three inches of gut. The 
point of the hook should next be inserted near, 
but rather below the place of exit, the gut 
forming a sort of knot which will prevent the 
worm from shifting its place on the hook. Care 
should be taken that the worms are toughened as 
well as scoured, for if they are too tender the gut 
may tear the worm and spoil it. 
11 
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The worm shotQd afterwards be threaded on 
the hook as far as it will go, and if any ^^ tail " 
remains over, as is most probably the case, it 
should be pulled straight, and nipped o£E about 
a quarter of an inch beyond the point of the hook, 
so that when the remainder springs back after 
being severed, the point will be completely 
covered. There is now nothing whatever to 
prick the fish if it plays with the worm instead of 
swallowing it. 

Lastly, the gut at the head of the hook must 
be carefully straightened, after which all is ready 
for use. 

Other worms to be used are the Blue-heads 
(Hibernice Black-heads), which in Ireland are 
generally ranked as being the best, and are found 
both in gardens and in road scrapings. 

Also a deep-red worm, rather flat at the tail, 
which is often taken very freely ; but neither of 
these are of any use for fishing in clear water. 

Q. Is not the Stewart tackle largely used ? 

A. Yes, and is an excellent plan, though the 
gut and hooks show more than in the way 
described above. Mr. Stewart recommends three 
very small hooks about half an inch apart, that 
are simply inserted into the skin of the worm, 
though it is now more generally the custom to 
use only two hooks, of a slightly larger size. 

Q. What other methods are in vogue ? 
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A. A single hook is often used, the point 
being inserted just below the head, and the worm 
then threaded on to the hook as far as it will go. 
Unless, however, some provision is made to keep 
the head of the worm up the whole body is apt 
to slip down the wire, and hang in a shapeless, 
untempting mass. To counteract this tendency 
sometimes a bristle is whipped on to the hook, at 
the same time as the gut, a small bit being allowed 
to project beyond the head of the hook, which is 
subsequently fashioned to a point with a sharp 
knife, and on this the head of the worm is fixed. 
It is now possible, however, to obtain hooks which 
project above the whipping, and are slightly bent 
back, these being much superior to a bristle. 
Such hooks are termed ^^crank-shanked.'* 

Q. What is meant by " scouring " worms ? 

A. Placing them in moss, and feeding them 
with a few drops of cream, until they have got 
rid of the earth they have eaten and acquired a 
plump, lustrous appearance. Though the moss 
must be fresh, it should not be wet, as that causes 
the worms quickly to die ; neither should it get 
withered, as this dries the worms completely up. 

The worms should be turned over every day, 
sickly ones picked out, and if necessary fresh 
moss given. An old mustard tin, with small 
holes punched in it for air and drainage, will 
sufQoe for keeping a small number. A larger 
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quantity will require to be placed in a flower-pot, 
which should either stand on a level slate, or have 
something placed inside over the hole to prevent 
the worms from escaping, while it allows a little 
drainage. The worms should be kept in a cool, 
rather damp place and if attended to may be kept 
healthy for weeks. 

Instead of placing them in moss the worms 
may be put into a jar, and have a handful of 
sand given to them from the bed of a running 
stream, but worms will not thrive so long under 
this treatment as in moss. 

A third method, if the worms are only wanted 
for immediate use, is to fold them up in damp 
brown packing - paper, when they should be 
thoroughly scoured in about twelve hours. 

Q. How are worms toughened, after being 
scoured ? 

A. It is usual to carry the worms, when fish- 
ing, in a small bag, in which moss has been placed, 
attached to a buttonhole. A capital plan of 
toughening them is to carry a small box in 
addition about half -full of wood or peat ashes, 
and from time to time to transfer a few worms 
from the bag to the box. If each time a fresh 
worm is taken out of the box to be put on 
the hook another is put in its place, out of the bag, 
it will be found that the worms will be sufficiently 
tough when required. In flood-time trout seem 
to prefer freshly-dug, unscoured worms. 
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Other Baits. 

Q. What other baits are used for trout ? 

A. Caddis, gentles, wasp-grub, egg-paste, 
creeper, and "stonefly. Tiny frogs, just when 
they have lost their tails, are also a very deadly 
bait, especially at dusk. 

Q. How should caddis be fished ? 

A. Generally close to the bottom, though they 
may be also employed to cover the bare hook 
when fly-fishing if the trout are very shy in hot, 
still weather. When used by themselves, if they 
are very small, it is as well to put on three or 
four together ; but if a large one is used singly 
there is no better way than the French plan, 
which is to snip off the head with a pair of 
scissors, when the black entrails immediately 
jump out, leaving the body very like a gentle 
in appearance. It is then threaded on the hook 
like a worm. Care must be taken to snip off only 
the head, preserving the forepart with the legs 
intact. This is tough, and will stay on the hook 
for a long time, whereas the rest of the body is 
tender, and is soon lost off the hook. 

Q. How are gentles used ? 

A. If of fair size one is sufficient, the hook 

being put through the middle in the thick 
part. 
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Q. Are all wasp-grabs equally efficient ? 

A. The only grabs of any ase are those of 
yellow colour, for three or four "capped " rows, 
on the outside of the "cake." The white ones 
are too tender to fish with, while those that have 
begun to take the form of a wasp are of no ^value. 
Two or three may be put on at a time, so as to 
cover the hook, and should be threaded right 
through. 

Q. How is egg-paste made ? 

A. The yolk of a duck's egg is well kneaded 
into paste made from new bread, making it a 
yellowish colour. It is in request before wasp- 
grubs can be obtained, when it is very deadly in 
sluggish, deep reaches. 

Q. What are creepers ? 

A. The larval state of the stonefly (Mayfly 
of the North). They are an ugly-looking insect, 
and are found under stones in the rivers, the 
best way of obtaining them being to walk down- 
stream holding a small-meshed net in front, and 
turning over the stones with the feet, when the 
creepers are washed down by the current into 
the net. The females are usually larger than 
the males, and have yellowish markings instead 
of being jet-black, and are much preferred by 
the trout. 

The tackle for thenoi consists of two hooks, one 
being inserted into the lower part of the body 
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and the other through the throat, and they can 
then be cast with an underhand throw. 

The mode of fishing with them is to wade up- 
stream, and cast them into rough water and at 
the edges of streams, where they are most deadly. 
They require to be kept well down, so one or two 
split shot should be affixed to the gut. It is of 
little use to fish still pools with them. 

Stoneflies are fished in the same way, but on 
the top of the water, the mornings and especially 
the evenings being the best times. The wings of 
the female (which is much larger than the male) 
are longer than the body, so that she is easily 
recognised, and she should be fished with in 
preference to the male, whose wings are shorter 
than the body. Special metal boxes to contain 
stoneflies, and the requisite tackle, may be 
obtained from any of the leading Northern 
tackle-makers. Creeper fishing begins the middle 
of April, and continues, together with the stone- 
fly, till the beginning of June. 



CHAPTER VII 

DAPPING 

Q. What is meant by dapping ? 

A. As a rule it refers to the method of taking 
trout by means of a silk blow-line and the 
natural fly, much in vogue on the Irish loughs. 
It may mean fishing on the surface with either a 
natural or artificial fly, on a very short line 
among bushes, which is a very deadly way of 
taking fish on a hot summer's day. This method 
is also termed " shade fishing." 

Q. How is the blow-line used on a lough ? 

A. The boat is rowed up-wind to the top of 
the water intended to be fished over, and it is then 
turned broadside and allowed to drift back with 
the breeze. As soon as the '* drift " or " fall " has 
been finished the boat is rowed back again and 
the same process repeated. 

Q. How is the blow-line manipulated ? 

A. The blow-line is first neatly whipped on to 
a light reel-line, and then 4 feet of gut, " fine," 
or tapered "medium" to "fine," is attached to 
the other end in the usual way. The hook should 
be a No. 6 to No. 7 " round-bend," as the angle 
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of a sneck-bend makes it diffictdt to impale the 
flies, especially when it is blowing hard, and 
there is in consequence much motion of the 
boat. For the same reason it is advisable that 
the point of the hook should not be turned 
out, but be straight. If there is a very strong 
wind, the blow-line may be dispensed with, 
and the gut attached to the ordinary line as 
usual. The heavier line will be much more 
steady than the lighter one could be. 

After the flies have been put on, the breeze 
is allowed to carry out about 20 or 25 feet of the 
blow-line, including the gut, with the flies resting 
on the water. The object then to be sought is 
that as the boat floats on the flies shall keep their 
relative distance before it, which is much more 
difficult than at first sight appears, owing to the 
constantly varying strength of the wind. The 
boat must float straight, and not drift sideways, 
or there will be a wake behind the flies, which 
will scare the trout. 

Q. What flies are usually used ? 

A. The "May" or "Green-drake" is the 
insect par eaxellence^ and it is only when this 
is fully on that the great lake-trout can be 
taken with the fly in any numbers. An even 
more deadly bait during the Drake season is the 
Murrough, when it can be obtained, a species of 
large sedge-fly, but it is scarce. 
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Other good flies are the Daddy-Louglegs, the 
grey blue-bottle (or wood-fly), the Welshman's 
Button (in Ireland called the " Sooty Olive " or 
" Docha Dhu "), the Alder, the Grasshopper, and 
the ordinary Blue-bottle. 

All these latter should have a Green-drake, or 
a " Daddy " associated with them, owing to the 
difficulty, through their small size, of keeping 
them under observation when used by themselyes. 

Q. Is it necessary to be careful in selecting 
the flies ? 

A. Particularly so in the case of the Green- 
drake, the " Daddy," and the Welshman's Button. 
As a rule trout always prefer female flies, no 
doubt on account of the eggs they contain. There 
is a marked difference between the two sexes of 
the flies named above, in colour and shape of 
body, and there is little use in fishing with the 
males if there is a plentiful supply of flies on 
the water. 

Q. When there are a great many flies, and 
therefore the trout have a large choice, how is it 
that they should select those that constitute the 
" dap " ? Are they not scared by the sight of the 
hook and gut ? 

A. When fairly on the May-fly, trout seem to 
lose their heads, as it were, both in rivers and 
lakes, and are much less shy of gut than they are 
at ordinary times. It is, however, only the selec- 
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tion of the most tempting flies, i.e.^ the largest 
and best-coloured females, that lures them to take 
the dap. An additional reason, moreover, is that 
it is the practice to put on two large flies, or three 
small ones, so as to make a large bunch, and thus 
attract the fishes attention. 

It is a curious circumstance that, in a lough, 
trout seem to examine a fly with much more 
care before taking it, than in a river; perhaps 
because there is no current to carry it past them. 
Trout may often be seen to poise themselves 
for three or four seconds with their noses close 
to the fly before taking it. 

It is a common experience of those who have 
tried it that it is unusual to catch trout in a lough 
with an artificial floating May-fly. Any number 
of rises can be obtained, but the fly is not really 
taken. The trout seem to examine it carefully ; 
and probably the absence of life in the fly, and 
want of scent, makes them shy of taking it. At 
the same time a sunken May-fly fished wet, with 
plenty of life imparted to it, will kill numbers 
of trout. 

Q. Is not a single fly ever sufficient by itself ? 

A. When the Green-drake first makes its 
appearance it is so large a fly that the trout seem 
shy of taking it, although they rise at it. If this 
is the case it is preferable to offer them only one 
fly, and as flies are scarce on the surface at the 
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time, there is not the same necessity to attract 
their attention with a large dap as there is when 
flies are more plentiful. A single fly may also be 
used if the trout are small, as these are shy of 
too large a dap. Sometimes the flies are very 
large, and then one is quite sufficient. 

Q. Does a single fly require the same sized 

hook as two flies? 

A. No. The hook need not be larger than 
No. 7 Round-bend. 

Q. Are dragon-flies of any use for dapping ? 

A. A blue dragon-fly is eagerly taken towards 
the end of the dapping season. Two may be put 
on, or a dragon-fly with a Oreen-drake. 

Q. Are not very large trout caught by 
dapping ? 

A. Yes. In some of the Irish loughs even up 
to 14 lbs. Fish of 6 to 8 lbs. are by no means 
uncommon, and larger trout are taken by this 
means every season. I have seen two trout played 
at the same time, which were both landed, and 
weighed 10 lbs. each. This was in the ^^ Horse 
Bay," Lough Owel, near MuUingar, in 1881. 

Q. Is much skill required in dapping ? 

A. Although it appears so simple, this is by 
no means the case. The proof is shown by the 
fact that though a novice may have '^ the luck of 
a beginner," and possibly catch the largest fish of 
the season, yet his total number of captures in a 
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given time will be always far behind that of 
more experienced companions. 

In dapping — as in everything else — it is the 
knowledge of and scrupulous attention to details 
that achieves success. 

Q. What kind of boat is the most suitable ? 

A. The boats used at MuUingar are the best, 
for both the bow and stern are made exactly 
alike, in order that the wind should not have 
more power over one portion than another, when 
drifting broadside before the wind. The breadth 
of the boat is of no great consequence, as it does 
not affect the drifting, but what is of great 
importance is that the boat should be as low as 
possible, consistent with safety in the rough 
storms that often quickly gather on the large 
loughs, so that the broadside may ofEer the very 
least resistance to the wind. 

The considerations that guide the settling of the 
length and breadth are that the boat should be 
light, and easily rowed against the wind when 
returning for a new "fall." 

Q. How should the boat be fitted up ? 

A. Boats drift the best when there are only 
three seats, for the nearer the two end seats are to 
the middle of the boat the less chance there is of 
one end being slightly forced by the wind in 
advance of the other. It is not only &tal to all 
comfort^ but also impossible to dap properly if 
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the boat does not drift evenly, for if it does not 
follow exactly in the track of the fly the latter 
will often be dragged, and this tends to scare the 
fish. 

The seats should have a hole bored at each end, 
sufficiently large to hold the butt of a rod, so that 
the latter can stand upright during the process of 
rowing. 

If four seats are preferred (which is easier for 
rowing), care should be taken that the two end 
seats are placed sufttciently far from the bow and 
stem, that the persons using them can sit com- 
fortably astride ; for it is most wearisome to have 
to sit all day with the body half -screwed round, 
in order to be able to watch the fly. 

Three persons in a boat are decidedly preferable 
to four, but whichever number it is decided to 
build the boat to accommodate, it is obvious that 
all the seats must be at exactly equal distances, on 
account of the necessity of keeping the boat level 
before the wind. 

When there are four seats, but only two people 
are in the boat, it will drift better if they make 
use of the two middle seats ; and the flies can still 
be kept quite far enough apart for all practical 
purposes. 

Q. Is there any means of making a boat drift 
more slowly than it would do naturally ? 
A. The heavier the boat is, the slower it will 
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drift, and this is seen by the difference of rate at 
which it progresses when there are three or two 
persons in it. Taking advantage, then, of this 
knowledge it is easy to increase the weight 
carried by putting some large stones in the 
bottom of the boat, which will make it drift 
considerably slower. If the bottom of the lough 
is not rocky, another excellent plan is to attach a 
large stone, weighing some 12 or 14 lbs. to a rope, 
and after fixing the rope to one of the seats, the 
stone is thrown overboard and allowed to drag 
along the bottom. 

Still another good plan is to have a sack fitted 
at each of two comers with ropes, that can be 
attached to the seats. The sack is then loaded 
with stones and thrown overboard, and the pace 
of the boat will be very materially reduced. On a 
day of light breezes, such adventitious aid is not 
required, but if it blows hard the boat often 
travels too fast, when not only is the " fall " too 
quickly finished, but when the trout rise they 
miscalculate the pace at which the flies are tra- 
velling, and do not get hooked. 

Trout do not remain still, in one place in a lake, 
but keep travelling round within a certain area, 
while on the feed, hunting for their prey. 

Though no doubt the more areas that are passed 
over should bring the fly within ken of the more 
trout, still the disadvantage of not hooking them 
when they rise is so great that it is very desirable 
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to drift at snch a rate only that on a trout rising 
there is no difficulty placed in the Tvuy of his 
seizing the fly. 

Q. Is there anything else required in the boat ? 

A. A large box, placed amidships, is very con- 
venient to place the fish in when they are caught. 
If they are left to lie at the bottom of the boat 
the sun quickly dries them lup ; if, in order to 
obviate this, they are placed under the bottom 
boards there is nearly always a little stagnant 
water collected there, which does not assist in 
keeping them sweet and fresh. 

Q. What kind of oars should be used ? 

A. Such as can work on a pin, with a hole in 
the oar to suit. This is the only safe plan for 
lough-fishing, for the oar on the up-wind side 
must often be left in the water, ready for 
immediate action, and it would never do to run 
any risk of it floating away, without perhaps 
the fact attracting attention at the time. 

Q, When rowing up-wind for the next " fall," 
does it matter if the line is allowed to float in the 
air, when the rod has been placed upright in the 
hole in the seat ? 

A. Yes, very much, for even if the line is 
reeled up quite short it may easily foul another 
rod or line. The flies also get very quickly 
destroyed by the jerks caused by the wind. It 
is much better to twist an indiarubber band 
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tightly round the butt of the rod, and fix the 
hook under that. Placing the hook in one of the 
rod rings allows too much play, and is apt to 
injure the flies, which are very tender. 

Q. What equipment is needed in the way of 
garments, <&c. P 

A. It is often very cold, so that provision 
should be made for warm wraps, that can be 
easily thrown oflE if a sudden burst of heat 
afterwards occurs. A knitted Shetland fisher- 
man's jersey, that can be worn over the waist- 
coat under a shooting-coat, meets the difficulty 
exactly ; while a garment of similar fabric is 
often useful to protect the lower limbs. A pair 
of very easy-fitting indiarubber knee-boots much 
facilitates getting in and out of the boat, as it is 
often convenient to be able to step into shallow 
water when embarking and disembarking. A 
recent excellent invention has much improved 
the comfort of these boots, as two small ventilating 
tubes are carried down outside the legs of the 
boots, and pass underneath a well-ventilated 
leather false sole. This plan works most excel- 
lently in practice, and the interior of the boots 
always remains remarkably free from damp. 

A good strong "waterproof" must not be 

forgotten, and a shady hat that can be turned 

down at the back, to protect the nape of the neck 

from sunshine or rain, and that also will turn 

12 
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down at either side to keep the sun out of the 
eyes ; for in dapping the boat must drift with 
the wind and the position of the sun cannot be 
taken into account. 

For this reason also a pair of blue goggles are 
a great comfort ; for when drifting towards a 
low evening sun the rays are so blinding they 
create great discomfort, and indeed without the 
protection of a pair of goggles it sometimes 
becomes absolutely impossible to see the dap 
at all. 

An indiarubber cushion is a great additional 
comfort, but as the boat-seats are narrow it must 
be of small size, or it is difficult to prevent it 
from constantly rolling oflE them. The " reeded " 
pattern is perhaps the best. 

Q» What nets are required ? 

A. There should be at least two of different 
sizes ; one a long-handled net, of large mesh that 
will not hold the water, and with a bow big 
enough to easily take in a trout 9 or 10 lbs. weight. 
The other should be a light ordinary-sized trout 
net, with a small minnow mesh. It will be of 
great service in capturing newly-hatched flies, as 
they float by on the surface of the water, or as 
they drift by in the air, in their quest for a safe 
hiding-place, on the nearest lee shore. 

Q. What is the best time for dapping ? 

A. On Lough Derg the Green-drake begins to 
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appear about the 9th of May in the earlier 
parts of the lough, and the trout begin to take 
it well about tiie 17th. The best-known places 
to stay at are Eillaloe, Mount Shannon, Dromineer, 
and Portumna, where there are good hotels or 
lodgings to be got. Paying guests are also taken 
at some of the private houses along the lake-side, 
and many persons prefer this plan, and are usually 
eloquent in its praise. 

The farther one goes North the later the fly is 
in appearing, and in Westmeath the fly begins to 
appear on Lough Belvidere (the earliest) about 
the 18th of May, and the dapping about the 24th. 
Lough Owel follows next, a few days after, then 
Lough Deravaragh, and so on till the far North is 
reached ; Lough Erne does not " fish " properly 
till about the 20th of June. 

Q, Is there not a second rise of Green-drake 
on some of the loughs ? 

A. Yes, it rises a second time on Lough 
Belvidere at the end of July, and no doubt does 
so on other loughs. With that, and the " Daddy," 
the "harvest-fishing," as it is termed, is often 
better than the spring fishing. 

Q. What is the chief thing to be aimed at 
when dapping ? 

A. To cause the flies to ride on the water 
as steadily as possible, without being lifted into 
the air by the wind, dragged under water, or 
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carried hither and thither with each current of 
air. 

Q. How is this effected ? 

A. By yielding the rod a little to each extra- 
strong gust, and by keeping more or less gut in 
the water as required. This is a very difficult 
art to acquire, and can only be attained after long 
practice. 

Q. How much gut should be allowed to sink 
into the water ? 

A. The flies will not ride well unless there is 
a little gut in the water, but the less the better. 
A shy trout is often scared if it sees the gut in 
the air, above the fly, when it comes up to ex- 
amine it, while it may not notice anything wrong 
if the gut is below the surface. 

In a nice steady breeze, with a fair ripple, a 
long line can be let out, and as the trout will on 
such a day usually take the fly very quietly, about 
3 inches of gut may be allowed to sink ; the fish 
will then pass the gut before reaching the fly, and 
is less likely to hit the gut with his nose, and so 
miss the fly in consequence. On a rough, windy 
day far less line can be let out, and only t^wo 
inches of gut should suffice in the watei:.. On a 
very still day indeed, when it is scarcely possible 
to get the flies away far enough from the boat, 
an inch of gut must still be left in the water, or 
even sometimes as much as a foot, for the trout 
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will pass the gut before it reaches the fly, and is 
less seared than if it sees the gut against the sky. 

Q. What is the life history of the May-fly ? 

A. The female, or Grey-drake, towards the 
evening proceeds to lay her eggs, and may easily 
be observed making short perpendicular flights 
in the air, and then resting on the water for the 
space of two or three seconds, during which time 
she drops one, two, or three eggs ; afterwards she 
darts up again, and rapidly repeats the same 
process. The cause of her remaining so short a 
time on the water on each occasion is no doubt 
due to an instinctive fear of being seized by 
some wandering fish. As soon as each Qgg is 
laid it at once sinks to the bottom — ^according to 
the greatest living authority on the subject, Mr. 
F. M. Halford — passes into the mud, there to 
remain for the greater part of its sub-aqueous 
existence after it has hatched and become a 
larva. 

When the time arrives for the great transforma- 
tion scene, it rises to the surface, and after a few 
struggles emerges from the old skin a complete 
fly, though not yet a perfect one, for it is still in 
a neutral stage, being neither male nor female, 
and this stage is termed the " sub-imago." The 
old case in which it has been enclosed remains 
floating on the top of the water, and is now known 
as the " shuck." 
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The fly has become a Green-drake. It re- 
mains sitting on the water for a short period, 
until the wings have straightened themselves, 
after the cramped position in which they have 
been so long confined, and which has left them at 
first full of " crinkles " ; then at last when it 
feels itself strong enough the insect rises into 
the air, and wings a heavy flight towards the 
shore, running the gauntlet on the way of 
innumerable enemies in the shape of gulls, terns, 
swallows, and many other birds who all delight 
in a banquet of May-fly, and lie in wait to 
attack the insects as they rise. 

The length of time that the Green-drake remains 
on the water depends very much upon the weather. 
On a flne, hot day with a moderate breeze the fly 
gathers strength so quickly that it leaves the 
water almost as soon as it is hatched, but on 
a moist day it has to remain a long time drying 
itself, and this is the trout^s opportunity. 

In order to enable the fly to remain without 
injury on the water Nature has provided that the 
whole insect, including the wings, should be, 
as it were, waterproofed, and a great deal of 
wetting is required before any eflEect is produced 
upon it, so long as no external force breaks or 
bruises the body, and more especially the wings. 
It is this quality that makes the fly so useful to 
the angler; but unfortunately it is lost at the 
next stage, and the perfect fly is of little use as 
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a dap, for it quickly becomes waterlogged, and 
drowned. 

It is very easy to detect which of the Green- 
drakes will eventually be females, as they invari- 
ably have straw-coloured bodies, and it is of little 
use to gather the grey-bodied males. If, how- 
ever, a male should happen to have particularly 
green wings it is as well to add him to the others 
in the basket, as many of the females have drab- 
coloured wings, and a green male may often be 
put on the hook with a drab female with 
advantage. If they are available, however, 
always put on the finest and greenest females 
that you have. Your object is to catch trout 
and not to save the best flies I There is always, 
too, an excellent chance of other females hatching 
out within reach, as good as any that are in the 
basket, so never hesitate to make use of the best 
flies that are there. 

If the newly-hatched fly should happily escape 
all its enemies — ^the trout in the water, the birds 
in the air, and the angler searching for baits — it 
will take up a position in a place of safety as soon 
as it reaches the shore — ^the leeward side of a 
bush, or a stalk of long grass, and there await the 
last change it is destined to undergo. On a windy 
day it seldom takes wing again from where it first 
alighted, though on a warm, sunny morning it en- 
joys a few changes of residence before settling 
down for the final change into a mature fly. 
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Q. What are the favourite resting-places ? 

A. Bushes that can afford some protection 
from birds, such as hawthorn, gorse, juniper, 
scotch-fir, larch, and spruce. These should first 
be searched, of course on the down-wind side of 
the place where the Green-drake is rising from 
the water. 

Q. What is the final stage that the fly passes 
through ? 

A. In about twenty-four hours after emerging 
from the shuck the skin of the fly splits between 
the wings, in the middle of the back, and a totally 
new insect emerges from the old case. Even new 
wings are drawn out from the old ones ; and three 
fresh long hairs adorn the tail. 

Q, Is it now a mature insect ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much difference in appearance 
between the two sexes ? 

A. The male is much blacker than the female, 
with much longer hairs to his tail ; his body is 
very transparent, and seems to contain only air, 
while the body of the female is opaque and fleshy. 
The male also has two little pincers at the end of 
his tail, resembling an earwig, to assist him in his 
connubial embrace. 

Q, Are these latter found in other flies ? 

A. They are characteristic of all the species 
usually known a^ " dun^," 
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Q. What do the crowds of May-flies consist of, 
that are seen dancing np and down in sheltered 
situations ? 

A. These are exclusively males, and they keep 
the keenest watch the whole time for the appear- 
ance of a female. The moment one is spied there 
is a race amongst the whole party for the prize. 
The first one who is fortunate enough to reach 
her seizes her immediately with his pincers, just 
behind the wings, when the rest of the competitors 
at once allow his claim, and return to their former 
haunt and occupation of dancing in the air. 

Q, How can they so quickly discriminate at a 
distance as to whether the stranger is a female or 
not? 

A» By the very diflferent flight, that of the 
female being far less airy, and more steady than 
that of the male. They seem, however, to be 
unable to distinguish between the flight of a 
female and that of a Oreen-drake, both being 
somewhat similar, and many are the amusing 
disappointments that ensue in consequence. 

Q, Is the difference between the sexes of 
Daddy-longlegs easily apparent ? 

A. Very much so, and there is little use in 
fishing with the males. 

Q. How are they to be distinguished ? 
A. The females are, as a rule, the larger insect, 
and have a round, fat body, with what looks like 
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a formidable sharp sting at the end of the tail, 
but which is very harmless, being only the 
egg depositor. The males have a much thinner 
body, which terminates squarely and abruptly, 
almost as if a piece had been cut off. 

Q. They are put on the same way as a Green- 
drake, are they not ? 

A. Exactly the same, there being a grey spot 
under the wing which serves as a guide for the 
insertion of the hook, instead of a chocolate one. 

Q, Are two ** Daddies " put on together ? 

A. Not as a rule, as they make too large a dap. 
A "Daddy" goes, however, very well with a 
Green-drake, a grasshopper, a blue dragon-fly, a 
tree-fly, or a Welshman's Button. 

Q. Do the males and females of this last 
differ ? 

A. Yes ; the females have a different coloured 
body, being a sort of gosling-green, and the wings 
have a darker shade of chocolate. 

Q. What kind of grasshoppers are the best ? 
A. The medium-sized very green ones should 
be chosen. 

Q. Is the real blue-bottle a good dap ? 

A. Not nearly so good as the tree-fly, which 
resembles a blue-bottle in everything but colour, 
being a s6rt of steel-grey. 
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Q. Is an artificial floating May-fly of any use 
on a lough P 

A* It is of very little use, but when the 
breeze falls too light for dapping in the ordinary 
way, so that the water is almost or quite calm, an 
occasional trout may be caught with an artificial 
fly, when the fish are rising freely. On such 
occasions it is worth while to try any of the 
well-known patterns, such as the brown and 
green "champions." The hackled "gem" should 
also be tried for a change. Especially good is 
that excellent fly tied by Messrs. Eaton and Deller, 
London, from the feathers of the Mandarin duck. 
No better pattern exists than this. But the trout 
very seldom take an artificial floating May-fly on 
a lough. 

Q. How are May-flies kept after being caught ? 

A. In small wicker baskets made for the pur- 
pose, which can be obtained from any of the 
Dublin tackle shops. They have a hole in the 
middle of the lid, covered by a movable flap- 
either of basket-work or leather — through which 
the flies can be dropped into a receptacle. Some 
persons prefer to use a wooden box instead, but 
baskets are more generally used. 

Q. What length of rod is necessary ? 

A. In a strong breeze a light, stiff, but power- 
ful rod 12 to 14 feet, according to the strength 
of the wind, is enough, and much handier 
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than a longer one. When very light breezes pre- 
vail a much longer rod is required, to keep the 
dap sufficiently far enough away from the boat, 
and an 18-foot rod will then be more useful. It 
should be light, and rather stiff. 

Q. Can anything else be done in light breezes 
to assist in keeping the dap away from the boat ? 

A. Streamers of broad and fluffy floss silk, 
two or three feet in length, should be attached in 
two or three places to the blow-line, so that they 
can catch any light puff of wind. 

Q. What is the best kind of blow-line ? 

A. The light, twisted ones are preferable to 
the broader and more fluffy ones. These latter 
become unravelled, and also quickly absorb water 
on touching the surface, or from a passing shower ; 
they then get heavy, and take some time to dry. 

Q. Where can these blow-lines be obtained ? 

A. The Dublin and other Irish tackle shops 
make a speciality of both kinds, and sell most 
reliable lines, which are both very strong and yet 
very light. 

Q. If the wind gets boisterous what should be 
done ? 

A. Take off the reel with the blow-line and 
substitute another that has only a heavy line, and 
attach the gut trace to this. If the wind still 
blows this off the water a small piece of lead-wire 
can easily be twisted round the line just above 
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the gut trace. Sometimes it is sufGlcient to attach 
a piece of this wire, or a split shot, to the bottom 
of the blow-line, instead of changing it for a 
heavy line. 

An annealed wire trace can also be interpolated 
between the gut trace and the blow-line ; or a 
double wire trace can be tried, either of which 
are less affected by the wind than the light blow- 
line. 

Q. How should dapping-hooks be tied on to 
the gut ? 

A. To tie gut on dapping-hooks very fine silk 
must be used. 

Take three or four laps at intervals, working 
towards the end of the shank, afterwards lapping 
closely and firmly (beginning at the extreme end 
of the shank) towards the bend until all the gut 
is covered ; then work back again to the end of 
the shank, and return for three or four laps 
towards the bend again. Finish off in the usual 
manner, and varnish lightly ; the silk lapping 
should show through the varnish, which helps 
to prevent the fly from slipping from its place. 

While such lapping with a very fine silk keeps 
a slender appearance, and adds little to the orifice 
in the May-fly made by the hook, it is yet very 
firm, and never becomes loose by the working of 
the gut at the end of the shank, however large 
the fish and the length of time it is played. 
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in mud, and therefore at the time they are rising 
to the surface it is well to try small shallow gritty 
bays at the commencement of the season, for there 
the sim^s rays will first affect the temperature 
of the water, and the earliest rise of May-fly will 
be seen and trout will come in from outside to 
seek them. At ordinary times the stony, rocky 
bays will usually afford the most sport, for such 
localities are the haunt of water-insects, who can 
there escape from the perils of their enemies, the 
trout, by hiding amongst the pebbles. A hungry 
trout goes to hunt where he knows he will find 
food. 

Rocky cliffs running down to the very edge of 
the water mean that deep water lies right up to 
their feet ; and that big trout will be found there 
if they are on the feed. Such places are generally 
known as not being free-rising ones, but if the 
trout are on the rise these are the spots to fish 
carefully, for every trout that comes will probably 
be a good one. When large trout are feeding 
they often rise with more boldness than small 
ones, and if the right fly is on the cast nearly 
every fish will be hooked. 

Deep water in the centre of a loch is not 
generally worth spending much time over with 
flies, though spinning a minnow or small trout 
will be rewarded. Still there are times when 
trout take flies in such water, and if a general rise 
is on it is worth while to try it, for generally the 
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biggest fish lie there in the daytime, making 
towards the nearest shallows when feeding-time 
approaches in the evening. In August and 
September this deep water should be trolled with 
a trout as bait about ^ lb. in weight, and sunk to 
a depth of some 10 feet. Very large trout are 
frequently taken by these means. 

Oftentimes shallows prolong the promontories 
of a bay for some distance, with deep water on 
each side ; and these are favourite places for 
large trout to haunt when hungry. They should 
be diligently fished ; and especially should that 
part of a loch be cast over carefully where a 
stream issues from it or debouches into it; the 
line of the current is frequently well marked 
for a considerable distance, bringing with it many 
delicacies for the expectant fish. 

Q. Should flies be "worked" when fishing 
in a loch ? 

A. It is very necessary to give them a sem- 
blance of life, which very slight twitches of the 
wrist are sufficient to effect. It is very enticing 
to trout if just enough movement is given as will 
suffice to continually lift the dropper an inch 
above the surface, and then to let it fall back 
again, resembling the effort of a newly-hatched 
fiy to rise into the air and fiy away. 

Q. How should a landing-net be used ? 

A. Until the misdirected efforts of tgi attei\- 
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dant are seen it is scarcely possible to imagiiie 
there could be two ways of doing this, and yet 
many a fish is lost through the unskilf tdness of 
a ghyllie, who makes a wild scoop at the fish 
perhaps before it is fairly within reach. The 
net, which should have a split shot affixed at 
the bottom to make the bag sink properly, should 
invariably be dipped into the water some seconds 
before it is really required, to soak the meshes, for 
a dry net floats on the surface and creates an 
unnecessary difficulty. The ring of the net 
should then be sunk under water about eighteen 
inches, and kept perfectly steady about a yard 
from the boat until the trout is brought up to 
it. As soon as the trout is over the ring the net 
should be quickly raised, when the fish at once 
drops safely into the bag. 

A fish should not be brought up until it has 
turned on its side ; its head should then be 
slightly lifted above the water, and the fish to-wed 
quickly along the surface. Take care it does not 
make a last dash for liberty, but if the net has 
been properly kept at half the distance of the 
handle, there is a margin available for darting the 
net another foot or two, and securing the fish. 
Trout often also begin splashing on the surface 
when brought close up to the net as soon as they 
see it ; if the net is at the full distance of the 
handle the trout will be out of reach during this 
nerve-trying game, but if the pet h^ip been kept 
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close to the boat the fish can often be reached 
when the handle is extended to its full length. 
A long handle and a big bow are greatly ap- 
preciated when fishing from a boat. The meshes 
of the net should also be large, so that it can 
easily pass through and not hold the water. 

Q, How can the pace of a boat be retarded 
when a strong breeze is blowing ? 

A. A rock can be attached to a rope and let 
overboard, which answers fairly well. An 
objection to it is that unless hauled in when a 
fish is being played it may dart under the boat 
and foul the rope. 

A much better plan is to fasten a sack (about 
3 ft. 6 in. broad by 2 ft. 6 in. deep) to a rope, put 
some small stones or sand into it and drop it over- 
board, fastening the rope — which is attached to 
three lugs made of rope at the top of the sack — 
to a thole, thwarts, or anything handy. There 
should be a seam inserted from top to bottom, 
dividing the sack into two compartments ; 
which prevents the stones getting all into one 
corner. 

In front are some worked holes to let the water 
run out when lifting the sack back into the boat ; 
and the centre " lug " is useful for hanging over 
a thole pin during the emptying of the sack, for 
often it has to be lifted in a hurry when drifting 
on to £^ lee ^hore, At the b^ck of the aack a lug 
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is placed in the middle, also intended for hanging 
over a thole pin, and completing the escape of the 
water before depositing the sack in the boat. 

The top edges of the sack are sewn together for 
three-quarters of the way to prevent water from 
pouring out of it into the boat, if the sack has to 
be brought in in a hurry. 

There is a contrivance at the back of the sack 
for inserting a thin lath, which is useful in 
keeping the sack distended, when no stones can 
be had. 

The sack sometimes causes the boat to drift in 
a slanting direction, instead of straight ; this can 
easily be remedied by tightening or slacking one 
of the ropes. The boat can also be made to drift 
slantwise, if desired, by the adjustment of the 
ropes, which is sometimes of advantage, and easily 
done. A specimen is on view at Messrs. Eaton 
and Deller's. 

At the same establishment may be seen a small 
leather " bucket " to hold the butt of a dapping- 
rod, which can either be strapped round the 
waist or to the wooden seat of the boat. It is 
a great assistance, as it relieves the hand from 
the weight of the rod, which merely has to be 
directed by a light touch. The bucket has only 
to be tried to be appreciated. 

A contrivance of the writer's for affording rest 
to the back when boat-fishing is also on view, 
and really answers admirably, greatly lessening 
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the fatigue consequent on sitting in a cramped 
position for so many hours. It is merely a broad 
strap of webbing, with buckles at each end, that 
can either be fastened round anything conve- 
nient, or formed into two loops and slipped over 
the thole-pins on each side of the boat. It enables 
a person to lean back as if in a chair, and stretch 
out the legs for ease, while being supple the 
motion of the boat is not felt as it would be if 
the back-rest was made of wood. It can also be 
shortened or lengthened at will by means of two 
other buckles, so is adjusted in a moment without 
any trouble, and should prove of especial benefit 
to ladies, who are apt to find the position ordinarily 
assumed in boat-fishing very trying, and welcome 
any relief. 

Q. What strength of gut should be used for 
loch fishing? 

A. What is known in the trade as " fine " gut. 
A few spare lengths of " F.F. " gut may also be 
carried, putting one on for the tail fly, but this 
must be frequently tested, as it will not last more 
than a day or two. 

Q. What are the trade terms for gut, stating 
also which are recommended for the different 
kinds of fishing ? 

A. Trade terms for gut (as supplied by one of 
the leading makers) : — 
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Salmon. Stoutest. 
0/5 

1/5 
2/5 
3/5 
4/5 
5/5 
Light salmon or grilse. 



Trout X Stout 

Stout 

Medium ^ Suitable for lake casts, 
/ also 

r for dapping hooks 
Fine ) and minnow traces. 
Y -p ( For dapping for small 
I trout. 
X Fine For bum-fishing. 

(Finest undrawn.) 
X X Fine ] 
XXX Fine { ri^^„^ ^,x 
4xDrawnf^^^^«^*- 
5 X Drawn J 



Gut soaked in warm tea acquires an admirable 
colour, and loses much of the glitter that is apt to 
scare shy fish. 

Lastly, when the trout has been caught, and 
the post-of&ce is about to convey a present of the 
same to a friend, no packing equals that of newly- 
gathered and broad green flags for keeping the 
fish fresh and sweet. 

The simplest way is to lay three short pieces of 
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string on the ground, and place over them a few 
flags. 

Put the fish on the flags, then a few more flags 
over the fish, and tie each of the strings tight 
round them. 

It is then easy to add aa many flags as are 
required to make a thoroughly stout package, 
securing all with several lappings of stout twine, 
and cutting off the superfluous portions of the 
flags at each end. 



CHAPTER X 

FISHING LAWS 

Q. In what waters have the public a right to 
fish? 

A. Only in navigable tidal waters where there 
is an ebb and flow. 

Q. Is there any exception to this right ? 
A. Tes, the fishing may belong to an indi- 
vidual through charter or otherwise. 

Q. Have the public any rights in a navigable 
river, as such ? 
A. None. 

Q. Have they any right to fish in a lake ? 
A. No, if it is not tidal. 

Q. Can the public acquire a right to fish 
through length of use ? 

A. No length of time can give them a title to 
do so. This has been tried and proved in various 
cases. 

906 
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Q» Who owns the bed of a river ? 

A. The adjacent riparian owners, if non-tidal. 
The Crown, presumably, so far as the tide 
reaches. 

Q. How far do the rights of the riparian 
owners extend to the bed of the river ? 
A, To the middle of the bed. 

Q. Has a riparian owner any right to throw 
his line or net beyond his own half of the 
stream ? 

A. He has no legal right, though it is custom- 
ary when fishing from the bank to throw to the 
full extent of the line. When wading, in some 
parts of Scotland, it is the rule to go on wading 
as long as your back is kept to your own shore. 
If you turn round and face it you are held to be 
trespassing, and must not then make a cast. 

Q. Have the public a right to fish from a 
towing-path, or bridge, where a public road 
crosses a river ? 

A. None. 

Q. If the public have a right to fish in a tidal 
river, have they also a right to use the banks for 
that purpose ? 

A. No. They can only fish from a boat. 

Q. Have the public a right to use a boat on a 
tidal river if it is not navigable ? 
A. No. 
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Q. If a river changes its bed and encroaches 
on to another person's land, who formerly had 
no right of fishing, does the latter acquire such 
right ? 

A. Not if the change is so gradual as to be 
imperceptible from year to year. If, on the 
other hand, the course of the river is suddenly 
changed the owner of the new course acquires 
the fishing and the former owner loses it. 

Q. What is meant by a several fishery ? 

A. The exclusive right of the riparian owner 
— or of whoever he has conveyed it to— to the 
fishery. 

Q. Must a several fishery be conveyed by 
deed? 

A. Yes, but the sale of the land would also 
include the fishing rights, unless reserved. 

Q. If a farm is let to a tenant, and no mention 
is made of the fishery in the river adjoining, to 
whom does the right of fishing belong ? 

A. To the tenant, if the lease is by deed. 
The owner must reserve the right, if he wishes 
to keep it. In Scotland, however, the reverse 
is the case, and if no mention is made in the 
lease it belongs to the owner. 

Q. Is the owner of a several fishery able to do 
as he likes with regard to the capture of the fish ? 

A. Yes, but he must observe the restrictions 
laid down by statute. 
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Q. What are the chief ones ? 

A. He must observe the close times for salmon, 
trout, and char ; and also the regulations of his 
Board of Conservators with regard to the size of 
the meshes of the nets. He may not use a light 
at night for taking them, or spear them, snatch 
them, or use an " otter " ; neither may he use 
any fish roe as bait, poison or lime the river, or 
use any explosive substance. 

On the other hand, he is exempted from 
observing the close times for coarse fish, for 
which, if he pleases, he can angle the whole 
year round ; this applies also to grayling. 

Q. Has he the power under this exemption to 
give leave to others to fish in the close time 
also? 

A. Yes, but the tenant of the fishery cannot 
do so, although he may have a lease of it. 

Q. What is a free fishery ? 

A. The exclusive right of an individual to the 
fishing, when it would naturally belong to the 
public, as in a tidal river. This right must 
originally have arisen from a grant by the 
Crown. 

Q. What is a ** common of fishing " ? 
A. A right of fishing confined to the tenants 
of a manor, and transferred only by deed. 

Q. What rights does a lord of the manor 
I? 

15 
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A. If the fishing runs through unenclosed 
land of the manor the fishing rights belong to 
him. When there is an " enclosure " he does 
not retain his right, unless he expressly reserves 
it. 

Q. What department now exercises the powers 
lately vested in the Board of Trade ? 
A. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Q. Is there any non-of&cial public body to 
attend to the interests of salmon and trout ? 

A. Yes, the Salmon and Trout Association, 
which holds meetings at Fishmonger's Hall, 
London, where all communications affecting 
public interests should be addressed to the 
Secretary. 

Q. What are the close times for salmon in 
England and Wales ? 

A. For nets and fixed engines, except putts 
and putchers, from the 1st of September to the 
1st day of February following, both inclusive, 
unless altered by permission. 

For rods from the 1st day of November to the 
1st day of February, both inclusive, unless 
altered by permission. 

The weekly close time for anything but a rod 
and line and putts and putchers is from twelve 
o'clock noon on Saturday to six o'clock a.m. 
Monday. 

Q. May these periods be varied ? 
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A. Yes, by the district board of conservators, 
with the permission of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Q. If the close times are altered, what rules 
must still be observed ? 

A. In England and Wales there must be not 
less than one hundred and fifty-four days close 
time, except for rod and line, and it must not 
begin later than the 1st of November. 

For rod and line there must be not less than 
ninety-two days close time, beginning not later 
than the 1st of December. 

The weekly close time must not be less than 
forty-two hours, but the district board of con- 
servators may extend this to forty-eight hours. 
The board of conservators may also vary, in 
different parts of their district, if they please, 
the hours at which the weekly close time begins 
and terminates and continues, so long aa it is 
not less than forty-two or more than forty-eight 
hours, and does not end before twelve midnight 
on Sunday. 

Q. May netting for salmon be carried on at 
night ? 

A. The district board of conservators may pro- 
hibit netting after the expiration of the first hour 
after sunset and before the hour before simrise. 
This, however, does not apply to tidal waters. 
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Q. Is there any exception to the above rules 
for the annual close time ? 

A. That for putchers must commence on the 
1st day of September and terminate on the 1st 
of May, both inclusive. 

Q. Do the close times for Scotland and Ireland 
vary from the above ? 
A. For Scotland the close times are — 

Nets from 27th of August to 10th of 
February. 

Rods from 1st of November to 10th of 
February. 

The weekly close time for nets is from 

six p.m. Saturday to six a.m. Monday. Rod 

fishing is also prohibited on Sundays. 

For Ireland the close times are — 
Nets not less than 168 days.* 
Mods not less than ninety-two days.* 

The weekly close time for nets is from 
six a.m. Saturday to six a.m. Monday, or 
not less than forty-eight hours. 

Q. What are the close times for eels and 
lampems in England and Wales ? 

A. If in a salmon river baskets, traps, or 
nets must not be fixed for eels between the 1st of 
January and the 24th of June, though loose boxes 
may be set if used with bait, and do not exceed 

♦ To be settled by the Inspeotors of FishMies. 
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ten inches in diameter ; they must not, however, 
be used at a dam or weir. 

In a salmon river no one may set traps for 
lamperns between the 1st of March and the 1st of 
August. 

In Ireland the close time for eels is between 
the 10th of January and the 1st of July. 

Q. What is the close time for coarse fish ? 
A. Between the 15th of March and the 15th 
of June, both exclusive. 

Q. What exemptions are there as regards 
public fishings ? 

A. Persons may take coarse fish in the close 
time — 

1. For scientific purposes. 

2. For bait. 

3. By leave of the district board of conservators 
with rod and line. 

Q, Is the owner of a several or private fishery 
obliged to observe the close time for coarse fish ? 

A, He can fish with rod and line at any time 
of the year, and can give permission to any one 
else to do so. The tenant of a fishery, even if he 
has it on lease, does not, however, possess this 
right. 

The owner may also destroy the coarse fish in 
his water, if he specially preserves trout, char, or 
grayling. 
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Q. Are the Fishery Acts of universal appli- 
cation ? 

A, There are certain Acts of Parliament that 
refer only to particular rivers, the chief being 
those relating to : — 

1. The Tweed. 

2. The Thames- 

3. Norfolk and Suflfolk. 

Each is governed by its own special Acts, but 
the Tweed Fisheries Act, 1857, and the Tweed 
Fisheries Act, 1859, are also controlled to some 
extent by various Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) 
Acts. 

The Thames is controlled by by-laws made by 
the Conservators under the Thames Conservancy 
Act, 1894. 

Norfolk and Suffolk are governed by the Nor- 
folk and Suffolk Act, 1877, which, however, does 
not apply to the Stour Fishery District, this 
falling under the Fishery Acts general to the rest 
of England. 

Q. Who is the controlling authority with 
regard to carrying out the Fishery Acts ? 

A. In England and Wales the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, which appoints two 
inspectors. 

In Scotland the Fishery Board of Scotland, 
under the Secretary of State for Scotland, which 
appoints one inspector. 
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In Ireland the Lord-Lieutenant, who appoints 
three inspectors. 

Q. How is the chain of authority continued ? 

A. The country is divided into districts, which 
are controlled by Fishery Boards in England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; and by Boards of Conser- 
vators in Ireland. 

Q, How are the members of such Boards 
appointed ? 

A, Chiefly in England and Wales by each 
County Council. 

There are three classes of members : — 

1. Those appointed annually by the County 
Council. 

2. Ex-officio members (qualified by owning, or 
occupying, a fishery in the district, assessed for 
the poor rate, at not less than a gross rental of 
thirty pounds per annum ; or who is the owner 
of land in the district of not less value than one 
hundred pounds per annum, and who possesses 
not less than one mile of river frontage). 

3. Representative members, who may be elected 
annually by such fishermen as pay licence duty 
for fishing with other than rod and line in public 
waters, in the ratio of one member for every fifty 
pounds paid in licence duty. 

In Scotland the Fishery Board consists of 
seven members, elected from riparian owners of 
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the district, who possess fishing rights of not 
less than twenty pounds annual value. 

In Ireland a Conservancy Board consists of — 

1. Owners, or lessees of a fishery of not less 
than one hundred pounds per annum. 

2. Persons residing, or possessing real property 
in the district, who are elected for three years, as 
their representative, by fishermen who have paid 
licences. 

Q, What are the chief duties of the above 
boards ? 

A. To generally carry out the provisions of 
the Salmon and Fresh- water Fishery Acts. This 
includes fixing the dates and hours of the annual 
and weekly close times ; regulating the sizes of 
all nets (except landing-nets) ; the prosecution of 
offenders ; the preservation of spawning fish ; the 
erection of salmon ladders ; the supervision of 
gratings to be placed at the mouths of streams, 
and other channels; and the guarding against 
the pollution of rivers. 

Q. How are they able to discharge these 
duties ? 

A. By employing water bailiffs, and by 
issuing special warrants, in writing, under the 
hand of the acting chairman of the Board, to 
constables, gamekeepers, and others, who, when 
thus appointed, have all the powers of water 
bailiffs. 
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Q. How are means obtained to defray the 
necessary expenses ? 

A. In England, Wales, and Ireland the revenue 
is obtained from the sums paid for licences 

In Scotland from an assessment levied on the 
fisheries in the district. 

Q. What power does the chairman^s warrant 
confer upon a water bailiff employed by a fishery 
board in England and Wales ? 

A. He must first produce his licence, and he 
then may — 

1. Demand the production of his licence by 
any person he finds fishing, where a licence is 
required. 

2. Search any boat or other vessel which he 
has reason to think contains unlawful salmon. 

3. Search all baskets, bags, nets, or other 
instruments for carrying fish, if he has reason 
to believe they contain fish illegally caught. 

4. Examine any weir, dam, or fixed engine. 

5. Under a special order in writing, which, 
however, cannot continue in force for more than 
two months, enter any land in pursuit of his 
duty, except that he is not empowered to enter a 
dwelling-house. 

Q. Under what circumstances may any person, 
whether a bailiff or not, act without having a 
warrant? 

A. Any one may arrest any person illegally 
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fishing, between the expiration of the first hoar 
after sunset and the beginning of the last hoar 
before sanrise. 

The same power is also possessed by every one 
of arresting any one malicioasly destroying the 
dam of any fish-pond, or patting lime or poison 
into any private fishery, at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Q. What farther powers do private individaals 
possess for preventing illegal fishing ? 

A. An owner, or any person aathorised by 
him, though they may not arrest any one fishing 
in the daytime, may — 

1. Take from the oflEender, providing he is 
still on the owner's land, any rod, line, net, or 
other implement used for fishing, but not the fish 
caught, or the basket or bag in which they are 
carried. This power does not extend to the 
tenant of a fishery, even on lease, who may 
neither seize the offender's implements nor 
authorise any one else to do so, if the offence is 
committed in the daytime. 

Q. Then what remedy has the tenant of a 
fishery ? 

A. It the tackle of an offender has not been 
seized when fishing with rod and line, he is liable 
to an action, or to criminal proceedings ; but a 
tenant should always obtain the authority of the 
owner for himself and his servants to enable him 
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to seize the tackle of an offender, and so put it 
out of his power to go on fishing. 

Q. If the fish themselves cannot be seized, can 
their value be recovered ? 

A. If taken in any other way than by rod and 
line the value may be recovered under the Larceny 
Act. 

Q. If an owner or his servant has seized the 
tackle, other than rod and line, of an offender, can 
he also prosecute him ? 

A, Yes. He may either bring a civil action 
against him, or prosecute him under Vict. 24 and 
25, c. 96, s. 24. 

Q. In what respect does the law differ in 
Scotland ? 

A, In Scotland a warrant is not required by a 
person employed under the Salmon Acts, although 
he has all the powers of a water bailiff in Eng- 
land. 

Any person, without a warrant, may also arrest 
any person offending against the Salmon Act, 
1868, if it affects the public. This does not 
empower him to do so in private water, where 
individual interests alone are concerned. 

Q. How does Ireland differ from the above ? 

A. In Ireland water bailiffs have the same 
powers as in England and also require a warrant, 
but they are further empowered to enter a house. 
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The Navy, Coastguard, and Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary have the same powers as water bailiffs. 

The Irish Act, 1842, further empowers any 
person interested in a fishing to require any 
person fishing therein to desist, and take his 
name and address. On refusal he may arrest 
him. 

Q. What licences are required for rod fishing 
for salmon and trout? 

A. A salmon licence also covers a trout 
licence. 

In England and Wales a licence is according to 
the district, and only covers its own district. 

In Scotland none is required. 

In Ireland one pound for salmon, for all Ire- 
land. For trout none. 

Q. May a witness receive a reward whose 
testimony leads to a conviction ? 
A. He may receive half the fine. 

Q. Under what Act can proceedings be taken 
for pollution ? 

A. The Rivers' Pollution Act, 1878. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire has procured a 
far more stringent Act, which is doing much good 
in purifying its rivers, and which it is to be 
hoped may eventually be adopted by the whole 
country. 

Q. For how long after the expiration of the 
season may any fish be sold ? 
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A. Salmon, fresh or cured, may not be sold in 
the United Kingdom, even if caught with a rod, 
between the 3rd day of September and the 1st 
day of February (both inclusive) unless the seller 
proves — 

1. That the salmon, if fresh, was legally caught 
at a place where the capture was lawful at the 
time. 

2. If cured, that it was cured outside the 
United Kingdom, or that it had been cured be- 
tween the 1st of February and the 3rd of 
September. 

Trout and char. These may not be sold be- 
tween the 2nd of October and the 1st of 
February (both inclusive). 

Consigners of salmon, trout, and char must 
clearly mark outside the parcel the nature of the 
contents (salmon, trout, or char) between the 
3rd of September and the 1st of February. 

Coarse fish (excepting eels) may not be sold 
between the 15th of March and the 15th of 
June. 

Q. The Salmon Act of 1876 gives Boards 
of Conservators power within certain limits to 
vary the dates of the close time for taking trout, 
as the Act of 1873 did in the case of salmon, but 
is there any power of altering the dates of selling 
these fish, to correspond with such dates ? 

A. No, there is no such power. The dates of 
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sale are fixed for the whole country, irrespective 
of the by-laws of the local boards. 

Q. What are the dates of the annual close 
time for trout and char ? 

A, Except when altered by the Conservators 
with permission of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, no trout or char can be taken between 
the 2nd of October and the 1st of February, both 
inclusive. 

On many rivers the commencement of the 
season is delayed, and the closing of it is made 
earlier. 

The following three rivers are notable ex- 
ceptions : — 

Avon and Stour, the 15th of October to the 31st 
of March. 

Dee, the 14th of October to the 14th of February. 

Coquet, the 1st of November to the 5th of March. 

In Scotland the close time is from the 15th of 
October to the 28th of February. 

In Ireland the close time for trout is the same 
as for salmon. 

In the River Thames, the 11th of September 
to the 31st of March. 
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In company, 11 
Election of club members, 16 
Opposite sides of a stream, 13 
Bod reserved, 14 
Silver tickets, 14 
Strangers fiibing dlnb waters, 

Fishing laws, 806 
Norfolk and Suffolk Act, 814 
Thames Conservancy Act. 814 
Tweed Fishery Aets,'814 



Fishery Boards, 816 

Fishing deteriorating, causes of, 
84 

Fishinff knife, 77 

Flags for packing fish, 904 

Flies- 
Female flies should be imitated, 

118 
Number for wet-fly cast, 188 
Sise and colour for salmon, 84 
When to use in floods, 188 
Working (wet fly), 199 

Flight's Fancy. 116 

Float for grayling, 190 

Floods, 98 

Formalin, 138 

Free fishery, 809 

Frogs. 149 

Fry-salmon, 48 
Where to turn out, 4T 



Gaff, 33 

Oentles, 149 

Glass bottles, 184 

Goggles, 168 

Grasshopper, 164, 181, 184 

Grass-moths, 186 

Grayling, 186, 191, 808 

Green drake, 114, 168. (See also 

"Mayfly.") 
Green drake, hooks for, 175 
life history, 166 
to bait, 174 
Greenwell's Glory, 116 
Grilse, 44 
Gulls, 80, 196 
Gut- 
Avoid hot water, 33 

Dull the gutter, 176 

How made, 66 

New chamois leather injurious, 
67 

Loch flshing, 808 

Preserving.aa^ 

Trade terms, 906 

Twisting double, 83 



Hat. 161 

Hadde flies floating, 100 

Halford,Mr.F.M..166 

Hare's ear, 116, 189 
„ sedge, 116 

Harling for salmon, 37* 41 
„ length of line, 36 
„ placing stone on ooU, 40 
;, wei^3ntfbail.41 
„ prawn, 48 
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HeroDB, 89 

Holes, excayating, 96 

Hooks— 

Crank-shanked, 14T 

Dry-fly, 73. 100 

Eyed, to attach, 57 

Grayling (worm), 190 

Green Drake, 176 

Pine-hooks, 175 

Bonnd-bend for dapping, 163 

Shape of, 74 
Horsehair oasts, 66 
House-fly, 117, 181, 182, 184 



Indiarubber band, 160 
boots, 161 
„ cnshion, 162 

Information required, 118 
Islands, 197 



Jealousy, 10, 17 
Jersey, flsherman's, 161 
Jumping flsh, 102 
June dun, 116 



Kelt, 44 

Ximbridge sedge, 115, U6 

Kingfisher, 80 

Kink in line obviated when spin- 
ning, 68 

Knots- 
Fisherman's, 78, 79 
Jam, 57 
Major Turle's, 68 



Iianding-nets, 60 

„ to have shot af&xed, 

71 

„ how to use, 190 

Ijeather bucket for dapping, 208 
Iiicenoes, salmon and trout, 900 



Lines, 124, 196 
„ grayling, 180 
„ salmon, 89 
„ trout, 64 
„ dressing, 80 



Lines, suit rod, 66 

„ put away, 69 
Live flsh, transporting, 82 
Loch fishing, IflS 

Bays, 197 

Deep water, 196 

Islands, 197 

Promontories, 199 

Streams entering, 199 

Working flies, 199 
Lord of the manor, 909 
Lures, what to use, 128 



Mallooh's patent reel, 87 

trolling apparatus, 88 
Marcm brown, 116, 189 
Marks difTerentiating young sal- 
mon and trout, 45 
Mayfly, 189, 197 («m alao Qfm 
Drake) 

„ baskets, 171 

„ other flies instead of, 118 
Maxims for dry-fly, 120 
Midge flies, 117 
Minnow flshjng, 87, 128. 180 

„ the strike, 180, 137 

„ carrying, 130 

„ line for, 188 

„ for salmon, 86 
„ for trout, 137 
„ tackle, 133, 139 
Murrough, 158 



N 

Natural baits for salmon, 36 

Navy in Ireland, 900 

Nets. 162 

Netting regulations for salmon, 

„ to prevent, 97 



Oars, 160 

Ogden Smith, 175 

OUve dun. 116 

Old trout must be thinned out, 

87 
Orange dun, 188 
Otter lath, 86 
Otters. 88 

Ova, time of hatching, 46 
Owner of bed of river, 207 
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Pace of boat, retarding, aoi 

Paokinfl flsh, 904 

Painted rods, 68 

Paraffin cask to prevent netting, 

97 
Pine-hooks, 175 
Pink flesh in trout, 67, 91 
Pollution, 990 
Powers of— 

Private individuals. 918 

PubUo, 917 

Tenant of fishing, 918 

Water bailifls. 917 
Prawn for salmon, 49 
Present of young trout, 16 
Preserving minnows, 189 
Privileges withdrawn, 17 
Promontories, 199 
PubUc right to fish, 906 
Purple smpe, 189 
Putohers, 50 



Quill minnow, 144 



Bed qum, 116, 188 
Bed tags, 189 
Beel, salmon, S7 
„ trout, 69 
,, dapping, 178 
Bm, to adapt for trout, 97 
Bight of riparian owner, 907 
Bise of flies, 11, 113 
Biver changing its bed, 906 
Bobins, 91 
Bod box, 89, 69 

choice of salmon, 99 

dapping, 171 

grayling, 189 

&out,e3,195 

put away, 68 

reserved, 14 
„ spliced, 30 
Bound-bend hooks, 153, 179, 181, 

189 
Boyal Irish Constabulary, 990 



8 

Sack for boat-flshing, 169, 901 
Bale of land includes fishing, 908 



Sale of fish after conclusion of 

season, 991 
Salmon and Trout Association* 

910 
Salmon, 94 

„ caught in the sea, 49 

„ coming short, 95 

„ diseases, 51. 83 

„ favourite jDlaces, 96 

„ finger on line, 97 

„ flies, size and colour, 94 

„ fly-fishing for, 93 

„ methods of capture with 
rod and Une, 99 

„ more eager than trout, 
91 

„ plav on a short line, 97 

„ shnmp, 49 

„ sulking, 98 

„ tackle to be frequently 
overhauled, 99 

„ when to strike, 97 

„ working the rod, 96 
Salmon smolt, 44 
BcuprolegniaferoXt 51, 83 
Scotch boats very clumsy, 99 
Sea trout, 46 
Several fishery, 908 
Shade fishing, 4, 179 
Shortening une when fishing up- 
stream, 107 
Shuck, 165 
Silk streamers, 179 
Silver sedae, 116 
Silver smoke-fly, 189 
Silver ticket, 14 
Sink and draw minnow, 136 
Skill in fishing, 3 
Smutting trout, 117 
Snags, 96 

Soda-water bottle, 131, 184 
Soldier-fly, 181, 184 
Spawning grayling, 191 
Spent gnat, 114 
Spider flies, 197 
Splashing on the top, 101 
Splicing rods, 61 
Sportsmanlike conduct, 94 
Statutes, restrictions, 909 
Stone flies, 149. 151, 189 
Strangers fishing club waters, 15, 

16 
Striking— 
Ghrayllng. 187, 191 
Salmon, 97 

Trout, 100, 104, lU, 177, 180 
Sub imago, 165 
Sunk natural flies, 185 
Swans, 91 
Swivels, 133 
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Tea-Btain, 176 

Temperature of water affects sal- 
mon, S6 
Tenant's right to fish, 906 
Tholes and pins for boats, 99 
Tidal river, 906 
Towing path, 907 
Transporting live fish, 82 
Trees, 197 

Tree-fly, 170, 181, 189 
Trolling in deep water, 199 
Trout fishing, 54 

„ dapping. 160, 179 

„ dry-fly, 108 

„ if pink-fleshed, 57 

„ ii^ering, 109 

„ jumping, 109, 104 

„ plaj^g, 101 

«, „ on short line, 104 

„ striking 100, 104, 111, 177, 180 

„ SULKV, 98 

„ what it has fed on, 66 
„ well-fed signs, 56 
Tweed boats, 100 



Varnish for hooks, 81 
Varnished rods, 68 
Vaseline, 100 



W 

Wading boots with ventilators, 76 
Wading stockings, 75 
Walton minnow tackle, 136 
Warrants, special, 916 



Wasp grub, 149, 150 

Water, best condition for salmon 

fishing, 34 
Water bamffs, 916, 919 
Water-courses, straightening, 92 
Water cricket, 115 
Water-hens, 91 
Water-hen bloa, 115 
Water-ousel, 90 
Waterproofs, 161 
Waterproof bags, 75 
Water-shrew, SO 
Water-shrimp, 91 
Wax, colourless, 80 
Weather most suitable for salmon 

fishing, 34 
Weed-cutting, 93 
Welshman's Button, 116, 164, 170 
Westmeath boats, 98 
Wet fly, 191 

„ difference from dry fly, 6 

„ down-stream, 123 
general rules, 199 
must impart life, 5, 121 
rods, 195 
j; dun, 116 
Wickham'B Fancy, 117 
Winged flies, 127 
Winch with elastic band, 78 
Witness entitled to reward, 990 
Wire trace, 173 
Wood-fly, 154 
Wood-louse, 185 
Worms, 145, 188 

„ scouring, 147 

„ toughening, 148 

„ tacUe, 146 
Worm flshing— 
Grayling, 187, 190 
Salmon, 49 
Trout, 88, 198, 144 
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By Royal 
Appointment to the 

Prince of Wales 

and His Majesty the 

King of Italy. 

HARDY'S RODS 

CANE BUILT "-;t"»l'^.:vv.i^^ 

and G BEENHEABT RODS. 

Th% ** FIBIjD.'*— << It is to Messrs. Hardy we owe thd 
supremaoy we have achieved as rodmakers. They have left 
all competitors hopelessly behind." 

vm- OVER 112,000 IN USE. ^m 

'' PALAKONA," I 

THE STRONBEST AND LIBHTEST BAMBOO KNOWR. 

— Sole Pbopbietobs. 

HARDY'S "LIGHT" CANE BUILT 

TROUT RODS. 

9W THE '« FAIRT." 8 ft 6 in. to 10 ft., io%.to^ oi. 

Th% Bxtraordinary Record Cast of 29 yards made 
by Mr. J. J. Hardy at the Crystal Palace, 1904, with one o£ 
these rods, 8 ft. long, weighing only 8 oz. 14 drs., demon- 
strates the great value of the material ** PAI<AKONA,*' 
of which these rods are made. 

We make the best of everything in Cane Built, Cane Built 
Steel Centre or Greenheart Bods, Beels, Flies, Tackle, &o. 
Write us ; it will pay you. The *' Best '* is always the Cheapest. 

tm- LARGE OATALOGUE FREE, 

P leaae send yonr Addf «» . 

HARDY BROS., Alnwick, England. 

-. J!5W?--« I ..BDIHBURGH: I MJLHCHBSTER: 

«, PaU Mall, CLW. | 8, Bo. St. David Street* | 12ftl4,Moiat8traet. 



HOLBROW & CO., 

40, DUKE STREET, 
ST. JAMESS, S.W. 



Aanutactuteta ot . 



Split-cane and Greenheart Trout 
Rods of Unequalled Excellence. 

SALMON RODS 

in Split-cane and Greenheart, 



A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF TROUT AND 
SALMON FLIES ALVAYS IN STOCK. 



" The Largest Variety of Trout and 
Salmon Reels In London." 



PLIB8 MADB TO PATTERNS. 



Every Article of the HIGHEST CLASS 
of Manufacture. 



WRITE FOR PRICE LIST FREE. 



Paetoryi VICTORIA WORKS, 

WANDSWORTH OOMMON. 



POUR OOLD MKDALS FOR SPLIT OANB RODS AND 
■XOKLLKNOB OP TAOKLK. 




Hif hMt Awftrd Bayal A 
I and Two Sp«eiAl Hoaej Prliaa, 



EaEhibitioii, 1888. 



T.LM. The Emperor aaid Empresa of Russia. H.B.H. The Qraaid Duke 

Alexander Miohaelovioh, HJtJS. The CHrand Duke Michael AVexamd/rovitoh, 

HJEtM. The late Duke of 8axe Cobwrg Ootha, Duke of Edinburgh. 



A. GARTER & CO., LTD., 

Ftmhtng Rod A TmoklB ManufaoturBrm, 

108 9 IIO, Rotebery Aveaa* 9 371, St. Joha Street, 

TelegnpMo Address :-"fmmQ,lAHWm.» 101111011 CO 
re/^Aont-1129 Centml LU R U U R ■ Li Ui 

Timber Stores ;— PentonvillL (Mmt Angai. id&cton.) 

Bob XdMTfl of Hie Manton Patent OoUiiloid Bodied Flioa. 

I Kakon of <* TEE IMPERIAL'* Brand of Oaao Built Boda. 




■ L i iw 1 1 I ip ii u U 

Thif is a process which is entirely new and of which we are the only Manu- 
facturers. This style adds neatly to the strength of the rod, gives it 
greater casting power and makes it more durable. We invite comparison 
with any style of building atj^esent in i 

8 to 9 ft with two tops 
9tol0ift. „ 
Uft. 
Mft. 
Mft. 

These rods are fitted with lockfast joints, cork handles, snake or bridge 
rings, revolving loops, universal winch fittings, corked stoppers and pnea> 
matic button. 

BPUIMnaRODB. lift.. Stops, fitted as above £5 

Mft. „ .. ,. 6 

14 ft. „ V, " 7 

lUustrktsd Catalogue post free on applioation to Dept. W. 



fiacB. 




Pbiob. 


£8 15 


14 ft. with two tops 


...£5 10 


4 


15 ft. 


...6 5 


4 5 


16 ft. 


...7 


4 10 


17 ft. 


... 7 15 


5 


18 ft. 


... 8 10 



A FINE PUBUCATION FREE. 

(14th Edition.) 

CUMMINS' 

Fishino Tackle Catalogue 

has been highly praised and recommended by 
all the principal Sporting papers of the World. 



RODS 



FOR SALMON, TROUT, 

PIKE, AND SEA FISHING. 



FLIES 



FOR ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, NORWAY, FINLAND, ETC. 



TESTED OUT OASTS A SPECIALITY 



W. J. CUMMINS, 

NORTH OP ENGLAND ROD WORKS, 

BISHOP JLJJCWCL,lLVfJ>. 

■VrABLWHBD 1MT. 



OGDEN SMITHS, 

HTDB PARK CORNBR. 

WORKS/ OLAPHAM JU NOTION, LONDON, S.W. 

DRY FLY 

SPECIALISTS 



Doable Wing Floating Flies, 2/6 Dozen. 

Special Attention given to Dressing to Pattern. 
THE TEST DRY FLY CAST, 12/- DOZEN. 

NEW BOOK OF SPORT IN NORWAY. 

FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 

By Sib HBNEY POTTINGBE, Babt. 
Two Volumes. Demy Qvo. With Illu$tration$. 

Few men probably know their Norway bettor than Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and fewer still have described it, from the point of view 
of sport, bettor than he has done in this book, in which the ex-' 
perience of a life-long sportsman and the graceful literary touch of 
a skilled writor are combined with the happiest effect. 

The illustrations are from the author's own sketohes, or drawn 
under his immediate supervision. 



London : ESWAB]) ABNOLD» 41 & 43, ICaddoz Street, W. 



WALBRAN, LIMITED, 

Practical Anglers, Artistic Fig Dressers 

and Manufacturers of His:h -class Rods, Reels, 

Lines and Fishing Tackle of every Description 

for all Parts of the World. 

The " WALBRAN " Fly Rod, two tops, short and long, 
snake rings, universal winch fittings, partition bag. 9J, lOJ, 
11 ft., 10/6 each ; 12 ft., 11/6. 

The •*BARLE" Fly Rod, weight only 7 oz., 9^ ft., two 
long tops, " Bickerdyke " end rings, cork handle. A little 
gem of a rod for ladies, or for use in small brooks. Price, 
in partition bag, 25/-. 

The *' HALFORD " Built Cane Rod, our own make, from 
pattern supplied by Mr. Halford himself. lOJ ft., two tops 
in landing handle,: close wrapped, cork handle. No better 
rod than this can be obtained whatever price is paid. 
Price, £5 6s. Od. 

Salmon, Sea Trout, Trout and Grayling Flies suitable 
for any waters throughout the world, or accurately tied to 
customers* own patterns. 



IMPORTERS OF SILKWORM GUT, 

DEALERS IN WADING STOCKINGS, TROUSERS, 
AND BROGUES OF EVERY KIND. 



Illustrated Catalogue sent free oi) Application. 



OFFICES & SHOWROOMS— 

38a, WELLINGTON STREET, LEEDS. 

Manager, FRANCIS M. WALBRAN. 
Telegrams: <* HALCYON, LEEDS." 



By Special . JH^^^ H.M. 

Appoiotment to ^^Qp ^^^i ^^ Portttgal. 

EATON & DELLER, 

Bury Street, St. James, mmI 
Crooked Lane, Loadoa Bridge, 

LONDON, 

Hanuflietarers of Hi^h-elass Goods Only. 
o«r Split Cane Rods »» 

well-known all over the 

. WORLD. . 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE HALFORD DRY-FLY 
LIHES DRESSED BY VACUUHH RftOCE^. 

IRREPROACHABLE CASTS AND PERFECT FUES OUR 
SPECIALITY, 

The ^^ Meysey Thompson " Belts 

kept in Stock. 

ALL GOODS AT STORE PRICES FftR CASH. 



Telephone Nos. : 325 WfAYFAFR; 1312 CJENTRAL. 
Telegraph Address: "FISHHCWK, LOMDON." 



j^l ^ f m^}.^.:K^-^m.^!^^ 



